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THE KING GF PRUSSIA. 


ITH both the splendid 
armies that are hast- 
ening to close in deadly 
strife, the crowned heads 
of the respective nations 
take the field ; and the in- 
terest of tens of thousands 
of anxious spectators, in 
this country as elsewhere, 
will therefore at this mo- 
ment be centred on the 
subject of our portrait. His 
Prussian Majesty com- 
mands in person, having 
the Crown Prince, whose 
portrait we shall shortly 
publish, in a subordinate 
position, though one of 
great responsibility, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the 
South German contingents ; 
and those who know the 
King best assure us that the 
command will be more than 
nominal. : 

His Prussian Majesty, 
King William I., is, as is 
well known, the son of 
Frederick William ITTI., and 
of Princess Louise of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz,and brother 
to the late King. He was 
born March 22, 1797, and 
having been educated as a 
soldier, took part in the 
campaigns of 1813 and 1815 
against France. Appointed 
Governor of Pomerania in | \ 
1840, he held the position 
till the revolution of 1848 
broke out, when he took 
refuge in this country, the 
temporary home of so many 
distinguished exiles. He 
soon, however, returned to 
“ Fatherland,” having been 
elected a member of the 
Constituent Assembly in 
May of that year; and in 
the summer of 1849 we find him acting as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Prussian army, against the revolu- 
tionary forces of Baden. When the mind of his 
brother, Frederick William IV., gave way, in 1858, 
he was created Regent, and the former dying without 
issue on the 2nd day of January, 1861, he succeeded, 
under the title of William I., to the crown. This 
would scarcely be the place to discuss the course of 
policy he has pursued since he became king, even if it 
were less generally known to our readers than it must 
of necessity be. The aggressive war on Denmark, 
urged by Prussia and Austria, as well as the stinging 
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defeat of the latter power in 1866 by its comparatively 
recent ally, are also matters of familiar history, and 
have prepared the way for the fast-approaching terrible 
death-struggle on the Continent, at the prospect of 
which neighbouring powers hold their breath. 

King William I. married, June 11, 1829, the 
Princess Augusta, daughter of Charles Frederick, 
Grand-Duke of Weimar, by whom he has two chil- 
dren—the Crown Prince, Frederick William, born 
October 18, 1831, and married to our Princess Royal. 
and the Princess Louise Mary, born December 3, 1838, 

nd united to Frederick William, Grand-Duke of 


Baden. For several years 
past malicious gossips have 
industriously circulated the 
rumour that there has been 

a growing antipathy be- 

tween the Prussian King 

and Queen, and that at one 
time even a separation was 
seriously contemplated. The 
ground on which these 
stories were based was sim- 
ply the fact that the Queen, 

in politics, is more of a 

Liberal than her husband ; 

but the King tolerates this 

difference of opinion in the 
most good-natured manner, 
and he often jocularly be- 
wails the misfortune that 
he has in his family two 

“terrible Democrats,” mean- 

ing the Queen and the 

Crown Princess, Victoria. 

The charming letters which 
| the King wrote to his wife 
| in 1866, and which were 
so much admired for their 
pleasant, lover-like tone, 
and the unfeigned and 
almost childish delight with 
which the Queen embraced 
her husband upon his re- 
turn from the campaign of 
Sadowa, at the Berlin de- 
pot, in the presence of the 
tens of thousands who had 
assembled on that occasion, 
showed very plainly that 
there is no truth whatever 
in those rumours. In our 
next, a portrait of the Queen 
will be given. 

In taking the field, King 
William carries with him 
the most enthusiastic well- — 
wishes of his subjects, even 
| to an extent that, when 
the character of the Ger- 
man people is considered, 
surpasses in the warmth of 
its expression even the na- 
tional sympathy that ac- 
companies the Emperor 
pitted against him. Wed- 
nesday last was appointed 
as a fast-day in Prussia on 
account of the war, and in the proclamation command- 
ing it, the King, in his usual peculiarly solemn way, 
thus expresses himself with regard to the war: scay 
am compelled to draw the sword to ward off a wanton 
attack with all the forces at Germany’s disposal. It 
is a great consolation to me before God and man that 
I have in no way given a pretext for it. My 
conscience acquits me of having provoked this war, 
and I am certain of the righteousness of our cause 1D 
the sight of God. The struggle before us is seriou® 
and it will demand heavy sacrifices from my people 
and from all Germany. But I go forth to 16 i ee 
to the omniscient God and imploring His ceeeeins 
support. My people will stand by me this struggle. 
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CHAPTER 21 
A NEW HOME. 


EARLY had Zillah paid for that frenzy of her dying 
father; and the consciousness that her whole life was 
now made over irrevocably to another, brought to her a 
pang so acute that it counterbalanced the grief which she 
felt for her father’s death. Fierce anger and bitter in- 
dignation struggled with the sorrow of bereavement, and 
sometimes, in her blind rage, she even went so far as to 
reproach her father’s memory. On all who had taken 
part in that fateful ceremony she looked with vengeful 
feelings. She thought, and there was reason in the 
thought, that they might have satisfied his mind without 
binding her. They could have humoured his delirium 
without forfeiting her liberty. They could have had a 
mock priest, who might have read a service which would 
have had no authority, and imposed vows which would 
not be binding. On Guy she looked with the deepest 
scorn, for she believed that he was the chief offender, and 
that if he had been a man of honour he might have found 
many ways to avoid this thing. Possibly Guy, as he 
drove off, was thinking the same, and bemoaning his dull 
wit for not doing something to delay the ceremony or to 
make it void. But to both it was now too late. 

The General’s death took place too soon for Zillah. 
Had he lived she might have been spared long sorrows. 
Had it not been for this and his frantic haste in forcing 
on a marriage, her early betrothal might have had differ- 
ent results. Guy would have gone to India. He would 
have remained there for years, and then have come home. 
On his return he might possibly have won her love, and 
then they could have settled down harmoniously in the 
usual fashion. But now she found herself thrust upon 
him, and the very thought of him wasa horror. Never 
could the remembrance of that hideous mockery at the 
bedside of one so dear, who was passing away for ever, 
leave her mind. All the solemnities of death had been 
outraged, and all her memories of the dying hours of her 
best friend were for ever associated with bitterness and 
shame. 

For some time after her father’s death she gave herself 
up to the motions of her wild and ungovernable temper. 
Alternations of savage fury and mute despair succeeded 
to one another. To one like her there was no relief from 
either mood ; and, in addition to this, there was the pro- 
spect of the arrival of Lord Chetwynde. The thought of 
this filled her with such a passion of anger that she be- 
gan to meditate flight. She mentioned this to Hilda, 
with the idea that of course Hilda would go with her. 

Hilda listened in her usual quiet way, and with a great 
appearance of sympathy. She assented to it and quite 
appreciated Zillah’s position. But she suggested that it 
might be difficult to carry out such a plan without money. 

“Money !” said Zillah, in astonishment. ‘* Why have I 
not plenty of money? Allis mine now, surely.” 

‘¢ Very likely,” said Hilda, coolly ; ‘‘ but how do you 
propose to get it? You know the lawyer has all the 
papers, and everything else under lock and key till Lord 
Chetwynde comes and the will is read; besides, dear,” 
she added, with a soft smile, ‘‘ you forget that a married 
woman cannot possess property. Our charming English 
law gives her no rights. All that you nominally possess in 
reality belongs to your husband.” 

At this hated word ‘‘ husband ” Zillah’s eyes flashed. 
She clenched her hands and ground her teeth in rage. 

‘Be quiet!” she cried, in a voice which was scarce 
audible from passion. ‘*Can you not let me forget my 
shame and disgrace fur one moment! Why must you 
thrust it in my face ?”” 

Hilda’s little suggestion thus brought full before Zillah’s 
mind one galling, yet undeniable truth, which showed her 
an insurmountable obstacle in the way of her plan. To one 
utterly unaccustomed to control of any kind, the thought 
added fresh rage, and she now sought refuge in thinking 
how she could best encounter her new enemy, Lord Chet- 
wynde, and what she might say to show how she scorned 
him and his son. She succeeded in arranging a very 
promising plan of action, and made up many very bitter 
and insulting speeches, out of which she selected one 
which seemed to be the most cutting, galling, and insult- 
ing which she could think of. It was very nearly the 
same language which she had used to Guy, and the same 
taunts were repeated in a somewhat more pointed manner. 

At length Lord Chetwynde arrived, and Zillah, after re- 
fusing to see him for two days, went down. She entered 
the drawing-room, her heart on fire, and her brain seeth- 
ing with bitter words, and looked up to see her enemy. 
That enemy, however, was an old man whose sight was 
too dim to see the malignant glance of her dark eyes, and 
the fierce passion of her face. Knowing that she was 
coming, he was awaiting her, and Zillah on looking up 
saw him. That first sight at once quelled her fury. She 
Saw a noble and refined face, whereon there was an ex- 
pression of tenderest sympathy. Beforeshe could recover 
from the shock which the sight of such a face had given 
to her passion, he had advanced rapidly toward her, took 
her in his arms, and kissed her tenderly. 

Y peor child !” he said, in a voice of indescribable 
Soe tneess “my poor orphan child! I cannot tell how I 
es the aes you belong to me now. I will try to be 
ae or of his voice were so full of affection that 
Zi ant Who was always sensitive to the power of love and 
kine pce eth instantly softened and subdued. Before 
Lona ee a a love and those words of tender- 
ere anger fled away; her passion 
subsided ; she forgot all her Feneniea na taking his 
hand in both of hers, she burst into tears. 

The Earl gently led her to a seat. In a low voice full 
of the same tender affection he began to talk of her father 
of their old friendship in the long vanished youth, of her 
father’s noble nature, and self-sacrificing character ; till 
his fond eulogies of his dead friend awakened in Zillah, 
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even amidst her grief for the dead, a thousand reminis- 
cences of his character when alive, and she began to feel 
that one who so knew and loved her father must himsel 
have been most worthy to be her father’s friend. 

It was thus that her first interview with the Earl dis- 
pelled her vindictive passion. At once she began to look 
upon him as the one who was best adapted to fill her 
father’s place, if that place could ever be filled. The 
more she saw of him, the more her new-born affection 
for him strengthened, and during the week which he 
spent at Pomeroy Court she had become go greatly 
changed that she looked back to her old feelings of hate 
with mournful wonder. 

In due time the General’s will was read. It was very 
simple : Thirty thousand pounds was left to Zillah. To 
Hilda three thousand pounds was left as a tribute of 
affection to one who had been to him, as he said, “like a 
daughter.” Hilda he recommended most earnestly to 
the care and affection of Lord Chetwynde, and desired 
that she and Zillah should never be separated unless they 
themselves desired it. To that last request of his dying 
friend Lord Chetwynde proved faithful. He addressed 
Hilda with kindness and affection, expressed sympathy 
with her in the loss of her benefactor, and promised to 
do all in his power to make good the loss which she had 
suffered in his death, She and Zillah, he told her, might 
live as sisters in Chetwynde Castle. Perhaps the time 
might come when their grief would be alleviated, and 
then they would both learn to look upon him with some- 
thing of that affection which they had felt for General 
Pomeroy. 

When Hilda and Zillah went with the Earl to Chet- 
wynde Castle there was one other who was invited there, 
and who afterwards followed. This was Gualtier. Hilda 
had recommended him; and as the Earl was very 
anxious that Zillah should not grow up to womanhood 
without further education, he caught at the idea which 
Hilda had thrown out. So before leaving he sought out 
Gualtier, and proposed that he should continue his 
instructions at Chetwynde. 


“You can live very well in the village,” said the Earl. 
“There are families there with whom you can lodge com- 
fortably. Mrs. Molyneux is acquainted with you and 
your style of teaching, and therefore I would prefer you 
to any other.” 

Gualtier bowed so low that the flush of pleasure which 


came over his sallow face, and his smile of ill-concealed . 


triumph, could not be seen. 

‘* You are too kind, my lord,” he said, obsequiously. 
“‘T have always done my best in my instructions, and 
will humbly endeavour to do so in the future.” 

So Gualtier followed them, and arrived at Chetwynde 
a short time after them, bearing with him his power, or 
perhaps his fate, to influence Zillah’s fortunes and future. 

Chetwynde Castle had experienced some changes during 
these years. The old butler had been gathered to his 
fathers, but Mrs. Hart still remained. The Castle itself 
and the grounds had changed wonderfully for the better. 
It lad lost that air of neglect, decay, and ruin which had 
formerly been its chief characteristic. It was no longer 
poverty-stricken. It arose, with its antique towers and 
venerable ivy-grown walls, exhibiting in its outline all 
that age possesses of dignity, without any of the mean- 
ness of neglect. It seemed like one of the noblest re- 
mains which England possessed of the monuments of 
feudal times. The first sight of it elicited a cry af ad- 
miration from Zillah ; and she found not the least of its 
attractions in the figure of the old Earl—himself a monu- 
ment of the past—whose figure, as he stood on the steps 
to welcome them, formed a foreground which an artist 
would have loved to portray. 

Around the Castle all had changed. What had once 
been little better than a wilderness was now a wide and 
well-kept park. The rose pleasaunce had been restored 
to its pristine glory. The lawns were smooth-shaven and 
glowing in their rich emerald-green. The lakes and 
ponds were no longer overgrown with dank rushes; but 
had been reclaimed from being little better than marshes 
into bright expanses of clear water, where fish swam and 
swans loved to sport. Long avenues and cool, shadowy 
walks wound far away through the groves; and the 
stately oaks and elms around the Castle had lost that 
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ghostly and gloomy air which had once been spread about 
them. 

Within the castle everything had undergone a corre- 
sponding change. There was no attempt at modern 
splendour, no effort to rival the luxuries of the wealthier 
lords of England. The Earl had been content with arrest- 
ing the progress of decay, and adding to the restoration of 
the interior some general air of modern comfort. Within 
the scene corresponded finely to that which lay without ; 
and the medieval character of the interior made it attrac- 
tive to Zillah’s peculiar taste. 

The white-faced, mysterious-looking housekeeper, as 
she looked sadly and wistfully at the new-comers, and 
asked in a tremulous voice which was Guy’s wife, formed 
for Zillah a striking incident in the arrival. To her Zillah 
at once took a strong liking, and Mrs. Hart seemed to 
form one equally strong for her. From the very first her 
affection for Zillah was very manifest, and as the days 
passed it increased. She seemed to cling to the young 
girl as though her loving nature needed something on 
which to expend its love; as though there was a maternal 
instinct which craved to be satisfied, and sought such satis- 
factionin her. Zillah returned her tender affection with 
a fondness which would have satisfied the most exigeant 
nature. She herself had never known the sweetness of a 
mother’s care, and it seemed as though she had suddenly 
found out all this. The discovery was delightful to so 
affectionate a nature as hers; and her enthusiastic dis- 
position made her devotion to Mrs. Hart more marked. 
She often wondered to herself why Mrs. Hart ‘‘had taken 
such a fancy” to her. And so did the other members of 
the household. Perhaps it was because she was the wife 
of Guy, who was so dear to the heart of his affectionate 
old nurse. Perhaps it was something in Zillah herself 
which attracted Mrs. Hart, and made her seek in her one 
who might fill Guy’s place. 

Time passed away, and Gualtier arrived, in accordance 
with the Earl’s request. Zillah had supposed that she 
was now free forever from all teachers and lessons, and it 
was with some dismay that she heard of Gualtier’s arrival. 
She said nothing, however, but prepared to go through 
the form of taking lessons in music and drawing as before. 
She had begun already to have a certain instinct of obe- 
dience towards the Earl, and felt desirous to gratify his 
wishes. But whatever changes of feeling she had ex- 
perienced towards her new guardian, she showed no change 
of manner towards Gualtier. To her, application to any 
thing was a thing as irksome as ever. Perhaps her fitful 
efforts to advance were more frequent, but after each 
effort she used invariably to relapse into idleness and 
tedium. 

Her manner troubled Gaultier as little as ever. He 
let her have her own way quite in the old style. Hilda, 
as before, was always present at these instructions; and 
after the hour deyoted to Zillah had expired she had 
lessons of her own. But Gaultier remarked that, for 
some reason or other, a great change had come over her. 
Her attitude towards him had relapsed into one of reti- 
cence and reserve. The approaches to confidence and 
familiarity which she had formerly made seemed now to 
be completely forgotten by her. The stealthy conversa- 
tions in which they used to indulge were not renewed. 
Her manner was such that he did not venture to enter 
upon his former footing. True, Zillah was always in the 
room now, and did not leave so often as she used to do, 
but still there were times when they were alone; yet on 
these occasions Hilda showed no desire to return to that 
intimacy which they had once known in their private 
interviews. 

This new state of things Gualtier bore meekly and 
patiently. He was either too respectful or too cunning 
to make any advances himself. Perhaps he had a deep 
conviction that Hilda’s changed manner was but tem- 
porary, and that the purpose which she had once revealed 
might still be cherished in her heart. True, the General’s 
death had changed the aspect of affairs ; but he had his 
reasons for believing that it could not altogether destroy 
her plans. He had a deep conviction that the time would 
come one day when he would know what was on her mind. 
He was patient. He could wait. So the time went on. 

As the time passed the life at Chetwynde Castle became 
more and more grateful to Zillah. Naturally aftectionate, 
her heart had softened under its new trials and experiences, 
and there was full chance for the growth of those kindly 
and generous emotions which, after all, were most natural 
and congenial to her. In addition to her own affection 
for the Earl and Mrs. Hart, she found a constraint on 
her here which she had not known while living the life of 
a spoiled and indulged child in her own former home, 
The sorrow through which she had passed had made her 
less childish. The Earl began in reality to seem to her 
like a second father, one whom she could both revere and 
love. 

Very soon after her first acquaintance with him she 
found out that by no possibility could he be a party to 
any thing dishonourable. Finding thus that her first 
suspicions were utterly unfounded, she began to think 
it possible that her marriage, though odious in itself, had 
been planned with good intent. To think Lord Chetwynde 
mercenary was impossible. His character was so high- 
toned, and even so punctilious in its regard to nice points 
of honour, that he was not even worldly wise. With the 
mode in which her marriage had been finally carried out 
he had clearly nothing whatever to do. Of all her sus- 
picions, her anger against an innocent and noble-minded 
man, and her treatment of him on his first visit to 
Pomeroy Court, she now felt thoroughly ashamed. She 
longed to tell him all about it—to explain why it was that 
she had felt so and done so—and waited for some favour- 
able opportunity for making her confession. 

At length an opportunity occurred. One day the Earl 
was speaking of her father, and he told Zillah_about his 
return to England, and his visit to Chetwynde Castle ; 
and finally told how the whole arragements had been 
made between them by which she had become Guy’s wife. 
He spoke with such deep affection about General Pomeroy 
and so feelingly of his intense love for his daughter, that 
at last Zillah began to understand perfectly the motives 
of the actors in this matter. She saw that in the whole 
affair, from first to last, there was nothing but the fondest 
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thought of herself, and that the very money itself, which 
she used to think had ‘purchased her,” was in some sort 
an Investment for her own benefit in the future. As the 
whole truth flashed suddenly into Zillah’s mind she saw 
Dow most clearly, not only how deeply she had wronged 
Lord Chetwynde, but also—and now for the first time— 
how foully she had insulted Guy by her malignant accu- 
Sations. To a generous nature like hers the shock of this 
discovery was intensely painful. Tears started to her 
eyes, she twined her arms around Lord Chetwynde’s neck, 
and told him the whole story, not excepting a single word 
of all that she had said to Guy. 

“And I told him,” she concluded, “all this—I said 
that he was a mean fortune-hunter ; and that you had 
cheated papa out of his money ; and that I hated him— 
and oh! will you ever forgive me?” 

This was altogether a new and unexpected disclosure to 
the Earl, and he listened to Zillah in unfeigned astonish- 
ment. Guy had told him nothing beyond the fact com- 
Municated in a letter—that ‘‘ whatever his future wife 
might be remarkable for, he did not think that amiability 
was her forte.” But all this revelation, unexpected 
though it was, excited no feeling of resentment in his 
mind. 

, “* My child,” said he, tenderly, though somewhat sadly, 

you certainly behaved very ill. Of course you could 
hot know us ; but surely you might have trusted your 
father’s love and wisdom. But, after all, there were a 
Sood many excuses for you, my poor little girl—so I pity 
you very much indeed—it was a terrible ordeal for one 
80 young. Ican understand more than you have cared 
to tell me.” 

“ Ah, how kind, how good you are!” said Zillah, who 
had anticipated some reproaches. ‘‘ But I’ll never forgive 
myself for doing you such injustice.” 

‘€ Oh, as to that,” said Lord Chetwynde ; “if you feel 
that you have done any injustice, there is one way that I 
can tell you of by which you can make full reparation. 
Will you try to make it, my little girl?” 

“What do you want me to do?” asked Zillah, hesi- 
tatingly, not wishing to compromise herself, The first 
thought which she had was that he was going to ask her 
to apologise to Guy—a thing that she would by no means 
care about doing, even in her most penitent mood. Lord 
Chetwynde was one thing ; but Guy was quite another. 

he former she loved dearly ; but toward the latter she 
still felt resentment—a feeling which was perhaps 
Strengthened and sustained by the fact that every one at 
Chetwynde looked upon her as a being who had been 
Placed upon the summit of human happiness by the mere 
fact of being Guy’s wife. To her it was intolerable to 
be valued merely for his sake. Human nature is apt to 
resent in any case having its blessings perpetually thrust 
1m its face ; but in this case what they called a blessing, 
to her seemed the blackest horror of her life, and Zillah’s 
Tesentment was all the stronger ; while all this resent- 
ment she naturally vented on the head of the one who 

ad become her husbard. She could manage to tolerate 

18. praises when sounded by the Earl ; but hardly so with 
the others. Mrs. Hart was most trying to her patience 
In this respect ; and it needed all Zillah’s love for her to 
Sustain her while listening to the old nurse as she grew 
eloquent on her favourite theme. Zillah felt like the 
Athenian who was bored to death by the perpetual praise 
of Aristides. If she had no other complaint against him, 
this might of itself have been enough. 

The fear, however, which was in her mind ag to the 
reparation which was expected of her was dispelled by 
Lord Chetwynde’s answer :— 

“1 want you, my child,” said he, “to try and improve 
yourself—to get on as fast as you can with your masters, 
80 that when the time comes for you to take your proper 
Place in society, you may be equal to ladies of your own 
rank in education and accomplishments. I want to be 
proud of my daughter when I show her to the world.” 

“And so you shall,” said Zillah, twining her arms again 
about his neck and kissing him fondly. ‘I promise you 

at from this time forward I will try to study.” 

He kissed her lovingly. ‘Iam sure,” said he, ‘ that 
you will keep your word, my child ; and now,” he added, 

one thing more: how much longer do you intend to 
keep up this ‘Lord Chetwynde?’ I must be called by 
another name by you—not the name by which you called 
your own dear father—that is too sacred to be given to 
any other. But have I not some claim to be called 
‘Father,’ dear? Or does not my little Zillah care enough 

or me for that ?” 

At this the warm-hearted girl flung her arms around 

1m once more and kissed him, and burst into tears. 

“* Dear father !” she murmured. 

. And from that moment perfect confidence and love ex- 
isted between these two. 


(To be continued.) 


WiISHING. 
By JEAN INGELOW. 


wee I reflect how little I have done, 

And add to that how little I have seen, 
Then furthermore how little I have won 

Of joy or good, how little known or been, 

I long for other life more full, more keen, 
And yearn to change with such as well have run. 

Yet reason mocks me—nay, the soul, I ween, 
Granted her choice would dare to change with none, 
No, not to feel as Blondel when his lay 

Pierced the strong tower, and Richard answered it— 
No, not to do as Eustace on the day 

He left fair Calais to her weeping fit— 
No, not to be Columbus, waked from eleep 
When his new world rose from the charmed deep. 


ae not sleep with your mouth open. It is dangerous in 
wher Ways. For example: A man living in Atlanta, Georgia, 
had. hi in the habit of sleeping with expanded jaws, recently 
ave =f false teeth stolen by an adroit thief! What must 
morning ! the surprise of ‘the sleeper on awaking in the 
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Chuo Petters. 


By Mrs. W. A. THompson, 
Author of *‘ Sueund I,” de. 


Part IV. 


== HERE was a pic-nic next day-—an annual bore 
4 =which had been submitted to with Christian 
patience for many years in our village, be- 
cause no one was strong-minded enough to 
put it down. I made ready my white piqué 
suit and a gorgeous Roman sash (which my 
father had brought home) thinking only of Dr. Hayes and 
Charlie, and overlooking the fact that I could never go 


_ anywhere without two young Dalrymples at least in my 


train. We had to ride a mile or two across country. 
Charlie intrigued for a seat beside me, and obtained it. 
Dr. Hayes was opposite, and had no more words for me 
than for other people ; but when the sun shone into my 
eyes, I was scarcely conscious of the annoyance before he 
had arranged to intercept it. He was always planning 
for my comfort when no one need be the wiser for it. It 
was like being upheld by wings invisible to all eyes but 
my own. After the bustle and chatter of the first start 
was over, everybody listened to what Jennie Hood was 
saying to her neighbour (her rule was, ‘‘ Always to say 
something, if it wasn’t so bright ”’”) :— 

** You will always see, if you take notice, that people 
like best those who look least like themselves. - Tall men, 
if they follow the natural heart, pick out little wives to 
hang on their arms like work-bags. I am five feet one, 
and no one under six feet need apply.” 

We all laughed, and began to compare notes on the 
subject. 

‘¢ There’s Charlie Remington,” Jennie went on, ‘‘ with 
his light Saxon complexion: he will fall in love witha 
brunette of the deepest dye.” 

‘¢Not so,” said Charlie. ‘‘I will have a brown-haired 
woman or none.” 

‘*Did she have brown hair ?” I whispered. 

“The woman that I like best has pounds and pounds 
of it,” returned Charlie in the same tone, winding on his 
finger the long curl that hung over my shoulder. 

‘* As for Dr. Hayes,” said Jennie, ‘‘ being neither light 
nor dark, his fortune is hard to tell. Blondes and bru- 
nettes may both have hopes of him.” 

***Of good discourse, an excellent musician, and her 
hair shall be of what colour it please God,’ ” quoted the 
doctor, with a flash at Charlie and a smile for me. 

‘‘What queer things Dr. Hayes says!” said Jennie 
Hood, when we had left the waggonette. ‘‘ He looked at 
you, but he could not have meant you, because you don’t 
know one tune from anotlier.” 

‘* Of course not,” I said, innocently. 

We were going to ‘the Island,” a long strip of Jand in 
the river, cut off from the mainland by a ranting, tearing 
brook, not quite deep enough to drown one, but 
sufficiently so to make a tumble from the slippery log 
which made the only bridge anything but comfortable. 

It was Charlie who gave me his hand over the abyss, 
but Dr. Hayes gave nis mind to the safety of my brother 
Frank and the baby—an act for which King Arthur would 
have made him knight of the Round Table. The baby 
had added more than a year to her age since I first intro- 
duced her, but not a grain to her discretion. We first 
drew lots as to the lady who should make the tea and 
coffee and the gentleman who was to feed the fire. There 
may have been bribery in the matter, but the lot actually 
fell to Charlie and myself, and the rest of the party dis- 
persed to find bark for plates, and kill time at any cost 
till dinner. The children went away in Dr. Hayes’ com- 
pany to fish for minnows. 

‘‘Now could anything be more delightful?” said 
Charlie. ‘I should have torn my hair, and hers too, if 
T had had to dawdle off with Miss Jennie Hood, instead 
of helping you to make tea.” 

‘* Alas for my white gown!” 

**Pshaw ! does a woman never think of anything but 
her clothes?” 

“* Rarely : it must be all-absorbing if she does.” 

‘Sit down here and be a good girl,” said Charlie, 
throwing himself on a bed of soft moss. 

Then a familiar howl rent the air: I knew the sound 
too well to delay an instant. There sat the doctor hold- 
ing at arm’s length what had been the baby, but now was 
a mere bundle of mud and water. 

‘Oh dear! this is too much! How did it happen ?” 

**V’ll tell you,” put in Frank. ‘‘She wasn’t satisfied 
with the little ones : she saw a big one, and tried for it, 
and so she pitched head first into the mud. Served hex 
right.” 

I gave one glance at my white dress, and gaye it up for 
lost. 

‘‘ Never mind,” said the Doctor. ‘You go back to 
your work, and we’ll see to this. ‘T never could make 
tea,’ as Mark Tapley said, ‘but anybody can wash a 
boy.’” The baby did not happen to be a boy, but that 
did not affect the moral beauty of the sentiment. 

‘* You ean take off her outside things,” I said to Frank. 

‘* Yes, and hold her head under water till she’s ‘most 
done bubblin’ ” said that young monster. “Girls don’t 
pay for bringing up.” 

Charlie had let the fire die out under the kettle while 
he tried to carve a monogram out of C and M, but the 
grain of the wood was hostile to him. Any other eouple 
might have claimed it without dispute. : 

“ Hallo!” said Frank, running up to see what Charlie 
was about. ‘I hope you don’t call that C and M: it looks 
more like x y z.” 

‘‘Then how did you know it was C and M?” said 
Charlie 

‘*?Cause you like Mag best, you know ; but you’ve made 
a regular knot of it.” ‘ 

‘*A Gordian knot, that can never be untied,” said 
Charlie, under his breath, but all the little pitchers in our 
family have long ears. j 

“©Oh, I know all about that,” said Frank. ‘I had it 
in my history-lesson, but I forget what they did with it,” 
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_ “Cut it, of course,” said Dr. Hayes, quietly, bring- 
ing in the baby, a sadder if not a wiser child. The chil- 
dren began to harass Charley to go with them after berries, 
and when he finally yielded to their much importunity, the 
expression of a king was on his face. A few blessed 
minutes alone with my Doctor had not been vouchsafed 
me since our meeting in the little entry-way dusky with 
cobwebs. The fire was soon burning brightly under his 
vigorous treatment, for he always did the nearest duty 
first. I was a good girl this time without an invitation, 
and sat down near him at just such a distance as he 
might lessen if he felt like it, and he did feel like it 
immediately. 

“Thavea bit of good news: at least to myself it is 
good,” he said, after a little pause. _ : << 

‘* And therefore to me,” I said, still playing diligently 
the part of good girl. 

‘*T hope so.” 

‘* Have you any doubt of it ?” 

He glanced up at the monogram. 

‘Charlie is my cousin,” I said—and then I repented 
myself of palming this Hibernian fib on my earnest lover 
—‘“‘and_ he used to be a shade nearer than a cousin, but 
he tumbled off his pedestal before I ever knew you.” 

‘* Flow long before ?” 

‘I could give you the time in hours, but curiosity 
being unworthy of the manly mind, I shall not encourage 
yours.” 

Then the rest of the party came back and fell to eating 
and drinking, and I did not hear the good news, after all. 

The day was to end with a dance on the green sward, 
and the company were still lounging about the table-cloth 
when another of my brothers, who had come to the dance, 
announced that mother had sent a carriage for the little 
ones. 

“I will drive them home if you will trust me,” said 
the Doctor. 

‘Thank you. JI am almost as tired as they are; I 
believe I will go, too.” 

‘“‘T will take care of my cousins, Sir; you need give 
yourself no further trouble,” said Charlie, with a high- 
tragedy air. 

Dr. Hayes only bowed and turned away. 

I felt uncommonly savage as I rode home with Charlie, 
and utterly indifferent how soon he should discover it. 

‘Something has come over you, Mag; you used to like 
me better than anybody, and seize every chance to be 
with me.” 

‘Did I? Your memory is better than mine.” 

** You snap a fellow up for a word now. I want to see 
you alone for one half hour, and I can make it all right 
between us.” 

‘What if I preferred having it all wrong?” 

*¢ Will you or will you not give me a chance to speak to 
you when you are not in a crowd of children?” (His 
sharp tone roused the baby, who had been asleep on my 
shoulder.) ‘* By the way, who’s that Dr. Hayes who 
takes so much on himself?” 

How gladly I would have said that he was some time 
to be my ‘‘man of men,” but there was no engagement, 
and it was impossible to explain the real state of affairs. 
The baby came to my rescue. Children ‘‘rush in where 
angels fear to tread.” 

‘Dr. Hayes is a nice man. I love him: don’t you, 
Maggie ?” 

* Yes, I do,” I said boldly, and then retired behind the 
high crown of her sun-bonnet. 

Charley turned square round, and if our old horse had 
been Pegasus, then would have been the time to soar 
away. 

“Ts that true, Maggie ?” 

“Yes, Charlie—quite ;” and I showed him one corner 
of a very red face. 

‘That will do,” said Charlie, in a choked kind of 
voice. and he rattled us home over the stones in a way 
to put a violent end to the Dalrymples in the female line. 
Ilooked for Dr. Hayes when the pic-nickers came home, 
and was not disappointed. You would not have supposed 
there was a boy within a mile of the house, so deftly had 
they all been cornered in mother’s room, and kept there 
by enormous bribes. You won’t care to hear what the 
doctor said when he found me alone and drew my sewing 
out of my hands because he liked to see my eyes when he 
talked. His good news was just this: a tough old uncle 
had died, and remembered his sister in his will, which re- 
leased her son from any further anxiety on her account. 

‘“¢ Did you have company last night?” asked Frank, 
next morning. 

‘¢ Yes—Dr. Hayes.” 

‘Oho! won’t I tell Charlie? I found two chairs right 
close together in the parlour. They looked very sociable.” 

Six boys laid down knife and fork to laugh at this sally, 

‘ Boys,” said mother, with dignity, “I want you to 


like Dr. Hayes, and always treat him with respect, 


because he will be your brother by and bye.” 

‘¢ Pve got too many brothers to be respectful to ’em,” 
said Frank; ‘‘and ’t’ain’t any news; I’ve caught ’em 
looking at each other in church this long time.” 

I flattered myself that our seven tyrants would be quite 
low-spirited in view of my leaving them, but they bore 
up wonderfully, assisted by an unlimited supply of wed- 
ding-cake. Julian’s mother sent me a cream-coloured 
silk that would stand alone for my wedding-dress, and my 
father brought me, from over seas, a veil that was * just 
woven air.” 

And yet I was a very crumpled-looking bride, and this 
was the reason ; when half a dozen of my girl friends had 
added the last touch to my costume before the cereinony, 
they left me alone a moment to think the last of my girl- 
thoughts while they went to call Dr. Hayes. He came in 
alone, and I took from my draw a dainty little bow, made 
from a bit of the wedding silk. On the other side of the 
ends I had embroidered a ‘‘ mountain daisy.” 

“You have never asked me for the ‘tie’? I promised 
you,” I said. ‘Here it is, and you must be married 
in it.” 

‘* But why have the daisies out of sight ?” | 

“* Because I only want you to know they are there. 

“You are my daisy, ‘wee, modest, erimson-tppet 
flower,’” he said, and took me in his arms with a fervo 
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which had no thought for wedding-garments ; and this 
was why I forgot to look in the glass when he let me go, 
anu disgusted the kind friends who had dressed me with 
all their art. 

When [ had put on my travelling-dress, and was giving 
the last kiss, Frank, the stony-hearted, was found bathed 
in tears, and not to be comforted on any terms. 

“‘ Keep up your heart, my boy : we’ll come back ina 
fortnight, and you can see her every day in her own 
house,” said Julian. 

‘© Oh, bother! it ain’t that,” sobbed Frank. ‘I can 
see her often enough, but when she’s gone we sha’n't 
have any more cakes for breakfast !” 


WHO’S TO BLAME? 
HERE ne’er shall come a moment 
When life again shall be 
As bright and fair and gladsome 
As once it was to me; 
For you have lured my heart away 
From innocence and peace, 
Into a life with passion fraught, 
Where faith and loving cease. 
Those kisses burn upon my lips: 
They’ve seared and soiled my heart, 
And taken from my youthful life 
The tenderest, holiest part. 
You didnot dream to harm. Oh, no! 
Twas thoughtless, not unkind : 
You did not dream that they could leave 
£So deep a scar behind. 


Weak, very weak, and sinful too: 
But you are bound by ties 

Which make it sin throughout all time 
For me to love your lies. 

Those soft, sweet lips are not for me. 
Why did you wake this pain, 

And make me dream for evermore 
Of tasting them again? 


The flowers of love and faith no more 
Shall blossom in this heart : 
One’s turned to grief ; the other’s pierced 
By doubt’s envenomed dart. 
Death shall lay low your head and mine 
Within the cold, dark tomb ; 
But your kisses, with the fruit they bear, 
Shall be ours beyond its gloom, 
NARCIA. 


@be Qmnipotense ot Anbour 2 
OR, ENCOURAGEMENT FOR LADIES WHO WORK. 


By ONE oF THEMSELVES. 
ee 
y ERHAPS the most distinguishing fea- 
ture of the present age is the different 
opinion that is held in society as to the 
honourable position of the worker, from 
what it was afew years since. In this 
Ga no doubt, the gentlemen are 
more advanced than the ladies. At 
any rate, they have been more demon- 
strative in their expression of opinion. Peers, states- 
men, literary men, and merchants, are constantly re- 
minding us of the dignity of labour, and proclaiming 
themselves to be ‘‘ working men” in the true sense of 
the term, whether their work be profitable in itself, or 
simply undertaken in the discharge of the duties inci- 
dent to their social positions. 
_ No labour is in itself dishonourable ; indeed, we owe 
im a great measure our national greatness to the fact that 
the physical condition of our country early taught us 
pe eee ree guy. oe ane oe er auour 
} > England what she is both physically an 
pa 3 phaee changed her climate, araineat her iendés 
ere ar ae swampy fens into fields of waving, golden 
gra uy Pe Zs aan . A true, driven from our forests 
g : 

picts tc Tac ane oN nen 
the riches of nature ; it has searched the evans in th 
endeavour to chart its great highway, and a aGSteE the 
laws that govern the elements, Otic "personal e mat : 
have made us the pioneers of eiviestion all Syeriil 
world ; and what is it that has cultivated this national 
element but the fact that our ancestors very early dis- 
covered that if they did not labour they could ioe live 
Labour is the magic wand that catches the sunbeam and 
fixes the solar rays on paper; it has annihilated distance 
and time, and sends our thoughts with the velocity of 
lightning round the globe. | a: 

If, then, labour is so omnipotent and grand, is it more 
honourable for men to be workers than women! Why 
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should we, in the numerical sense the “better half” of 
the inhabitants of the world, be doomed to a life of either 
inaction or servitude? It cannot be in this progressive 
age ; therefore women must be workers if they wish to 
attain their just position and exercise their proper in- 
fluence both in society and in the world, as well as in 
their homes. Work is the only ‘‘sesame ” that will open 
every door. Of course we do not speak of physical 
labour ; for that, we believe, men are by nature far better 
fitted than women; and yet it is a fact that in uncivilised 
nations the hardest and most laborious work is still per- 
formed by women, nay, even such is the case in some 
parts of our own country at the present day, although to 
our disgrace be it written. 

Now there is no denying that women possess 
all the elements necessary to success in any branch 
of labour not dependent upon physical strength. 
We will not here discuss the much vexed point 
as to whether woman is capable of attaining the 
highest flights of genius, whether we ghall ever possess a 
female Shakespeare or Milton, a Locke or Newton, a 
Handel or a Michael Angelo ; but in order to obtain pro- 
ficiency or distinction in any branch, whether it be in art, 
science, or literature, she must not only work now, but fit 
herself for so doing by a strict mental training and dis- 
cipline in early life, when the mind is free and un- 
irammelled by the cares and anxieties of later years, and 
the body elastic and vigorous with youth and strength ; 
in fact she must possess what Carlyle defines as genius— 
viz., ‘Transcendental capacity for taking trouble at first.” 
Here, then, is the grand secret of success, and if this be 
not genius it is at any rate a very good substitute for it, 
and a quality which every woman may possess, more 
especially if cultivated in early life, and which, if fol- 
lowed up with resolution and energy, must at last be suc- 
cessful in attaining the desired end. We believe there is 
no subject upon which, especially in youthful minds, 
more erroneous opinions are so often entertained than as to 
the means by which distinction is to be won. There are so 
many fables told of sudden achievements in inspired mo- 
ments, and of wonderful discoveries through accidental 
circumstances, that it is made to appear as if chance and 
genius were the sole conditions of eminence, and when 
success is attained the world exclaims ‘‘ How fortunate 
he was.” But this is a fallacy, for whenever we read the 
true and faithful biographies of our great men we find 
them but the records of earnest, diligent work and 
persevering labour. The most useful and successful men 
have by no means been the most gifted, and, on the other 
hand, the most gifted have often failed for the want of 
perseverance and diligence—they have trusted to their 
genius rather than to labour, and ignominious failure 
has been the result. We do not deny of course that 
something more than mere work is required. In order 
to obtain success in any pursuit, there must be the intel- 
lectual ability with which to work. But who will deny 
but that women possess this equally with men if allowed 
the same privileges of cultivation and training in carly 
life ? 

If women, then, are really to be successful, they must 
not only work in the school or the college, but they 
must persevere in their labours in after years. The 
stories of the lives of our eminent men and women tell us 
in language unmistakable that many of them found the 
greatest difficulty at first in attaining success. If there is 
one branch of knowledge more than another which is 
supposed to be spontoneous, it is the art of writing 
poetry. Yet Lord Byron said he had resolved some of 
his compositions for whole years in his mind before he 
had attempted to put them on paper. Wordsworth spoke 
of the immense time he required to write even the 
shortest copy of verse before he could satisfy himself, and 
of Newton it is said that he wrote his ‘‘ Chronology ” fifty 
times before it came up to his standard. We might mul- 
tiply examples ad libitum in proof of our assertion that 
the most distinguished of the human race have been the 
most indefatigable labourers. 

There is, then, we maintain a vast sphere open_to 
women, but there must be no trifling with the work. The 
pioneers, whether it be in the medical profession, or in 
literature, in the sciences, or in art, have a great respon- 
sibility resting upon them, which should not be lightly 
accepted ; but when the ‘‘hand is once put to the plough,” 
there must be no “looking back,” but it must be with an 
entire devotion of all the faculties to the difficulties to be 
overcome. Animated by this spirit, we have no fear of 
success being attained, and of woman taking no mean 
position among her co-workers of the opposite sex. 
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EVENING. 
HE stilly eve comes on apace, 
While glimmering clouds her escort are ; 
And heaven and earth, in soft embrace, 
For love’s sweet intercourse prepare. 


The stars, those flowers of heaven, wink ; 
While flowers, the stars of earth, attend : 
In fragrance doth the day-star sink, 
That tender hearts on earth may blend. 


In hours like these, the gods oft deign 
To send disguised envoys to earth ; 

And blest are they who entertain 
Those messengers of heavenly birth. 


[JuLy 30, 1870. 
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(Being Occasional Letters to my Nephew, in Anticipation of 
his Marriage.) 
oo 
XI1I.—On “ Sranpine ALone.” 


TY DEAR REGINALD,—I met yesterday the very 
\ spirit of June and roses incarnated in one of the 
loveliest of young mothers, who said to me, exultingly, 
‘Oh, Mr. Bachelor, baby can stand alone!” Then I 
thought, as I smiled in sympathy and congratulation, 
that a slight flush overspread the cheek of the dear young 
woman, as if she half felt that she had done wrong in ex- 
pressing a kind of rapture from which I must be for ever 
debarred ; as if, indeed, it were as thoughtless to speak 
to a bachelor of delight and pride in children as to allude 
to halters before Fauntleroy’s grandson. 

‘¢ Oh, my grandfather wasn’t hung,” said I, laughing, 
to my blooming friend. 

‘¢ Why, Mr. Bachelor, what do you mean ?” answered 
she, blushing still more superbly. 

““T mean that I can enjoy your pleasure in that re- 
markably precocious baby as much as if I had a wilder- 
ness of grandchildren,” I replied. 

And then the ordinary hue of those shell-like cheeks 
returned, and she prattled away about baby until, as she 
stood before me, just at the gate of the park, I could have 
been sure that I was talking with the interpreter at the 
door of the House Beautiful. When she flagged a little, 
not as if tired, but only as if lapsing into a vision of in- 
fantine life so full and exquisite that her talk grew slower 
and silent, as honey growing thicker ceases to flow, I had 
but to say, ‘* And so he stands alone!” when she revived 
into speech again, which rippled and sparkled and rang, 
so that I had no wish to enter the park, but was quite 
willing to pass the day where I stood. 

‘Stands alone, does he?” asked I, returning to the 
delicious theme. ‘‘ Well, dear Mrs. Eva, then your baby 
does what a great many people as old as | have never 
been able to do.” 

‘‘ Dear me!” she answered, with tender anxiety. ‘I 
know that until we have children of our own we are not 
apt to observe such things; but I should not have sup- 
posed that there were so many people afflicted with weak 
backs. It’s the miuscles, I suppose, isn’t it, Mr. 
Bachelor ?” 

“ T suppose it must be, or else the want of the mus- 
cles,” said I. 

‘‘Then are they mostly bandaged and propped up ; and 
do they have a kind of steel framework to hold them 
straight ?” asked the earnest little Mrs. Eva, her mind 
all alert and darting at and around the suggestion. 

Of course I could not help smiling, and she saw it and 
smiled too. 

“Ah, you don’t mean so, after all. You’re a horrible 
quiz, dear Mr. Bachelor; but I’m not; for I tell you the 
simple truth, baby stands alone.” 

She waved her finger at me and turned away. I stood 
watching her as she went, and I found myself wondering 
whether Richard knew how truly lovely his wife is. Is 
the rascal cross when he comes home? I asked myself ; is 
he sarcastic if he finds a button off? Does he sit down 
to read the old poets in the evening and not know that 
he has all that the old poets sang about, and often never 
saw, despite all their gurgling music? Has he merged 
the lover in the husband, the young scoundrel ! or does 
she feel every day that the husband is as courteous and 
thoughtful as the lover? That is the test, young people. 
I go about and J watch you. You think that old bache- 
lors don’t understand ; but I give you my word that they 
know more than you would believe. 

When Mrs. Eva had gone a few steps further, I has- 
tened after her, and said :— 

** Dear Mrs. Eva, I hope he will always stand alone. If 
you teach him to do that you will be a true mother. 
Good-by, and kiss him for me.” 

She looked thoughtful as she went on, and I don’t 
wonder. I suppose she understood what I meant. For, 
if you reflect, my dear boy, how very few of us do stand 
alone, how few ever have stood alone, and if you turn 
inward for a moment, and open your memory like a 
cabinet of gems, and look to see its most precious contents 
—the great men and women, the towering and noble 
figures of history—could you not describe them in a 
phrase, by saying that they were able to stand alone ? 
‘And they did so in two senses. They stood alone, as 
Mont Blanc does, as the Ortler Spitz does in the Tyrol 
—how I should like to see them again this summer ! — 
that is, they were solitary. And then they stood alone 
as light-houses do—not only solitary, but unpropped by 
any neighbours. The famous buildings, you observe, also 
always standalone. They are not in blocks, where every 
tenement is held up by its neighbour, so that if you 
knock one down the rest will probably tumble. It is 
equally true of men. ‘The great ones are separate. You 
can walk all around them, and admire them from every 
point of view. But the vest of us are in blocks. We are 
mere repetitions of each other. We hold each other up, 
and if one goes the other follows. 

Do you suppose, Reginald, that you and I are Christians 
from any other reason than that we were born in a 
country where everybody is so? Here is Eva’s little boy. 
If he were a Turk, would he be a Jewora Mohammedan ? 
It is clear what he would be. If he were in Constanti- 
nople he would be a house in a Mohammedan block. 
Don’t you think that it would take some force for him to 
stand alone as a Christian? Born into blocks of 
Christians, as we are, don’t you see that it would require 
a very unusual power of standing alone to pee Chinese 
joss-house, for instance, or a ‘Turkish ede And do 
you never have the same feeling after trave ing? You 


: le ; but you recall them 
see superficially a great many peoP’? > Sei seny sta 

<r d somewhat monotonous individual. 
asa multiplied and 80 Their exclamations, like 


: the same. 
the daekioeevorrttel? dress, are wonderfully alike. Ina 


‘nald, they don’t stand alone. 
MS aeitiwe meet a man who stands very much alone, 
the chances are that we shall think him crazy or disrepu- 
table. Look at Martin Luther forinstance. He had been 
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propped and flanked all his life by traditions and common 
consent. Every body thought as Luther did, and they all 
held each other up. Suddenly he decided to see if he 
could stand alone. It was a tremendous ordeal. Mrs. 
Eva’s baby has probably sat down very hard a great many 
tumes while he was learning. But when Martin Luther 
began to stand alone every kind of thing was hurled at 
him to knock him over. It was as if every body had 
greased the floor under Eva’s baby, or pushed a chair 
against him, or banged him with a book, or tripped him 
up, or butted him. But Martin Luther had very extraor- 
dinary powers of standing alone, and he not only kept his 
balance in a surprising manner, but he pushed and banged 
and tripped and butted back again with a spirit and effect 
that were really bewildering. Indeed, very few people 
have ever stood alone more effectually than Martin 
Luther. 

I hope that you have his nature as well as his name, 
my young friend. That is, ] hope that you can trust 
your own convictions as he did, and that you don’t think 
a lie is the truth because it is shouted out by the mul- 
titude, or thundered through a speaking-trumpet. A 
foolish or false word does not become wise because, in 
Milton’s phrase, it is ‘writ large.” ‘‘Is it the muscles 
of the back?” asked the young mother. No, my dear, it 
is the muscles of the heart and mind and will and con- 
science that are weak. When the baby first stands alone 
we are delighted : bless the little man! But when the 
little man is larger and would stand alone upon his men- 
tal and moral feet, we are not so rejoiced over it, I think, 
Reginald. Galileo, if I remember correctly, was not 
encouraged to stand alone. It was three centuries ago, 
indeed. But if Galileo is encouraged to stand alone now, 
I have not happened to hear of it. Be proud of your 
name, my dear Reginald, and worthy of it! Your 
faithful friend, AN Op BAcHELOR. 


POND LILIES. 


By ANNIE LENTHAL SMITH. 


F all the blooms in Summer’s coronal, 
None seem so fair, so mystical to me, 
As these Pond Lilies, rising from the depths— 
Mysterious in their birth and death, alike. 


On the still surface of the lucid lake 

How gracefully they float !—Broad leaves of green 
Upbear the incense-laden chalices, 

That shed rich fragrance, till the summer air 

Sails freighted like some eastern Argosy. 


There petals pale enfolding close their wealth, 
Their hoarded wealth of choicest spicery— 
Rare iv’ry caskets with the perfume sealed— 
Or, rather, spirits white, with sweetest thoughts. 
Here all envelop’d iu their sepals dark, 

As sheath’d in mortal, the immortal part— 
Whilst other some, wide to the air unfold 

Their blossoms fair with petals golden-ray’d. 


When Night with dusky veil and robe draws nigh, 
When frightful shapes and spectres stalk abroad, 
Then hides the Lily in her crystal home, 
Watched in her slumbers by the far-off star, 

But wakens in the Morning’s golden smile. 


I’ve seen them gently fall asleep and die, 

But not as roses die, whose sad decay 

Shows strangely mid their robes of royalty— 
Firmly the Lily locks her fingers white, 

And should you rudely strive to loose their hold, 
A flutter—and a gasp—then all is o’er ! 

Dead ! with no curious gaze of prying eyes. 


Oh, weave a garland of these Lily buds 

For Genius, with its rare thoughts early fled, 

And they shall speak to thee of Life from Death ! 
Unmindful of the winter’s storm and frost, 

They sleep securely in the lake’s dark depths, 

Till Spring comes searching for them, and they rise. 
To give no hint in their bright purity 

Of the dim dungeons where they tarried long. 


The number of pigeons slain at Hurlingham at the ‘“‘Tour- 
nament of Doves” every week is something quite extraor- 
dinary, A philanthropic lady, who resides in the neighbour- 
hood, has established an infirmary for the wounded birds ; 
and it is remarkable to see the poor pigeons hopping and 
fluttering about in their disabled state. 


Miss NicHTINGALE oN EmiGRATION.—Miss Nightingale, in 
Sending 5/., to the Lord Mayor for the British and Colonial 
Emigration Fund, writes: ‘Small as the sum is—and [ wish 
it were a hundred times as much—I think it 1s more like cast- 
ing one’s mite into the Temple to help people to help them- 
Selves in cultivating God’s earth, than ninety-nine out of the 
hundred charities, and I wish that at this time nearly all 
People’s charity flowed your way.” 
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WHERE SHALL WE SPEND THE HOLIDAYS ? 


‘¢ An, that’s 
just the ques- 
tion we have 
been repeat- 
edly asking 
ourselves dur- 
ing the last 
few days, for 
the hot wea- 
ther of the 
past fortnight has rendered London almost intolerable ; 
and there is little to detain us in the ‘big city’ now.” 
This, we suspect, is not unlikely to be the exclamation of 
numberless readers whose eyes may chance to catch the 
heading to this paper; and, sooth to say, the question 
of where to go is daily becoming more importan*, while 
the longer the decision is put off, it will, we s.. pect, 
become the more difficult to arrive at, at least to the 
lovers of tolerable quiet in their annual summer rambles. 
Can the reader guess why? Well, terrible as the war on 
the Continent promises to be, there are some portions of 
Europe in which the news of the outbreak will probably 
be received with little else than unfeigned delight. At 
every little seaside town and village in England, as it has 
been pithilly remarked, the lodging-house keepers are 
crying ‘‘ Vive la guerre!” and rejoicing in anticipation of 
the abundant flow of visitors who, cut off from the 
Rhine and unable to take their usual holiday on the Conti- 
nent, will have no alternative but to seek the stuffy relaxa- 
tion of afew weeks residence by the seaside. For instance, a 
private letter from Kissingen, under date of the 18th 
inst., says: ‘* Of about 3,000 visitors, including many 
English families, there are no more than about 200 left, 
who will all have gone before the end of the week. The 
war is a great disappointment to families who have come 


j, many hundred miles, and after staying a few days are 


obliged to leave. I need not mention the losses which 
the poor people here incur by the breaking up of the 
bathing season. Wiesbaden is quite empty.” This is 


z but a sample of the communications that are being re- 


ceived from many other fashionable Continental resorts, 
and when we add to this the trying summer we are pass- 
ing through, it requires no particular shrewdness or pro- 
phetic foresight to see that there is great probability of 
all our principal English seaside resorts being particularly 
crowded this year; and it is to aid our readers in their 
choice that we have ventured upon these papers. 


PRELIMINARY CHIT-CHAT. 


Sea-bathing is, comparatively speaking, quite a modern 
introduction; the ancients, though favouring the luxurious 
warm bath, having little or nothing of the sea-bathing 
now so popular among us. Indeed, it was so late as the 
latter half of the 18th century that the practice of bathing 
in the sea was introduced in England. It then spread 
from this country to the Continent, and it appears to 
become more popular every year along the coasts from 
Heligoland to Biarritz and San Sebastian. It was during 
the 18th century, too, that Harrogate, Cheltenham, Leam- 
ington, and a host of minor medicinal wells or springs, 
especially in the neighbourhood of London, became 
known ; and up to the close of the century the numerous 
wells close to London, with their tea-gardens, their pump- 
rooms, dancing-rooms, and theatres, were very flourishing. 
Foreigners towards the end of last century used to 
remark on the extreme fondness of the Londoners for their 
tea-gardens. ‘There were mineral wells in use all round 
London, but their chief seat was in the valley of the 
Fleet, which poetasters of those days compared to the 
valley of the Arno. Here were the London Spa, 
the Cold Bath, Bagnigge Wells, St. Chad’s Well, but the 
oldest and most important was the chalybete or Sadler’s 
Wells, so popular in the beginning of the century as to 
attract five or six hundred visitors of a morning. It and 
Bagnigge Wells had establishments on a large scale, with 
grottoes, temples, fountains, and pleasure grounds. 
Going west by a road anything but safe after dark, you 
reached first Pancras Weil, with its garden, and two 
miles further west Kilburn, then similarly supplied. The 
sites and even the names of many of those fountains are 
now, however, almost forgotten, although along the valley 
of the Fleet there still remain traces of them in the names 
of the streets and districts. We have Clerkenwell, Spa 
fields, Bagnigge Wells-road, Amwell, Well-street, Spring- 
street, Coldbath-square, where a bath still exists, and 
Sadler’s-wells, represented by its theatre. 

The taste having set in for sea-bathing the change was 
very rapid, though many a now favourite bathing resort 
has probably, at least in the first instance, owed much of 
its prosperity to visits of royal or of distinguished person- 
ages. ‘Thus Margaret of Valois and Heury IV. brought 
Eaux Chaudes into notice. Madame Maintenon and her 
charge, the Duke of Maine, made Baréges known to the 
world. Bourbon-Lancy was visited by Catherine de 
Medicis; and Bourbon VArchambault by Madame 
Montespan, by Madame Sévigné, by Boileau, and Racine. 
This list might be indefinitely increased, even without 
pointing out how emperors and kings have made Carlsbad 
and Teplitz illustrious, and how much Biarritz, Plom- 
bieres, and Vichy owe to the present Emperor of the 
French. It may be well to mention here in passing, that 
the modern Continental ladies’ baths, par excellence, are 
Bocklet, Kms, Franzensbad, Liebenzelle, Schwalbach, 
Schlangenbad, and, out of Germany, Néris, Plombitres, 
St. Sauveur, Bormio, and Ischia; affording a wide enough 
choice. 

Such then is a brief history of our modern rage for old 
Neptune, but what a change has some sixty or seventy 
years made in the aspect of our bathing. Fancy 
‘‘ Clerkenwell” as the place for the health-giving bath ; 
though possibly even that rather forlorn district of 
London could supply boarding accommodation that is 
worthy to be considered palatial compared with what the 
average Englishman is content to accept at this season 
when it happens to be “‘near the sea.” Networks of 
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rail now bring every part of England within a few hours’ 
Journey at the most, and fashion authoritatively decrees 
that there shall be an annual exodus ; hence to be found in 
London after the middle of August is to be guilty of a 
social misdemeanour that ‘society ” will scarcely over- 
look. So it comes to pass that those whose misfortune 
it is to be confined at home, whether by family demands, 
or impecuniosity, or gout, or. any of the other and sundry 
ailments to which “flesh is heir,” have to adopt all kind 
of expedients to veil the dread fact, or stand the chance 
of being classed, metaphorically, with the common pig- 
iron with which the more lucky tenpenny nails can have 
nothing to do! Such being the case we are brought back 
to our starting-point by the inquiry of thousands, 
‘¢ Where shall we spend the holidays ?” and to supply the 
data for a practical answer will be the object of our next 


paper. 


(To be continued.) 


Essays avd Sketches, 


FAMILY BEARS. 
By Cuarites W. JENKINS. 


THE genus wrsus is very 
comprehensive. There is 
the celestial variety, to 
which belong the wrsa major 
and minor of the heavens, 
who may safely be said to 
. be the only bears whose 
behaviour is at all times 
above criticism; there is 
A the financial bear, who plays 

Kt gloomily with certain sup- 

= posititious values called 
stocks ; there is the Polar 
bear, pictured ‘in the geographies ; the tame, or dancing 
bear, a totally depraved specimen, who is yet the delight 
of teasing boys; and there is the bear of the nursery, 
the naughty-children-devouring bear, whose exploits are 
artistically attested by that cut in the ‘‘ Historical Cate- 
chism ” which is supposed to have reference to the curse 
of Elisha, the prophet. But none of these deserve men- 
tion beside that ursine exaggeration which spends the 
winter of its discontent—lasting the whole year round— 
not in sucking its own paws for comfort, but in unlimited 
and unprovoked ravages among theidecencies and restraints 
of civilised human society. 

The quadrupedal hirsute bear is not altogether agree- 
able as an intimate acquaintance. He sometimes claps 
one upon the shoulder too familiarly ; his broad smile is 
rather suspicious than reassuring ; and his whole manner 
is apt to breed dislike in refined natures. Yet there is 
this to be said of him ;—he never roars at women ; never, 
even in his frankest moods, gives anybody the lie ; and if 
he does now and then devour some helpless member of 
his own family, he does not do it cruelly, by inches, but 
with most merciful dispatch. But the bipedal, smooth- 
shaven, speech-gifted bear is the most brutal of brutes, 
the least human of humans, the most selfish, perverse 
and cruel of all the beasts that pretend to be respectable. 
He is outrage incarnate. He is the cause of more 
gratuitous misery than is brought upon mankind by any 
class of evil-doers—except the fools. He deserves to be 
hunted down, confined in a cage, taught to dance con- 
trary to his ideas of dignity and grace, and made the 
scorn and derision of every right-minded spectator. 

Consider first how he conducts himself in the family 
and in society. He invariably assumes his own right to 
be, do, and say whatever he pleases, regardless of the 
rights and comfort of others. He exists for himself, he 
tolerates others for himself. He tramps—at least meta- 
phorically speaking—noisily on the stair, muddily on the 
carpet, and heavily on everybody’s toes. He raves when 
the coffee is hot, scolds when it is lukewarm, and growls 
when he has himself let it grow cold. He abuses the 
servants for not being born gentle and his wife for not 
being born menial. If his children ever dare to aska 
question, or if his wife offers a suggestion, they are ex- 
tinguished by an instant clapping on of authority. 

In the wider circles of general society he is the same 
uncompromising monopolist. He usurps the lion’s share 
of the conversation (he is not king of beasts, but only a 
bear), flings out sentiments which he knows are offensive, 
and puts down every objection with his dictatorial paw. 
He not cnly assumes that opinions not his own are ab- 
surd, but ignores the right of others to have an opinion. 
He reasons thus : ‘‘ Whatever 1s, is right ; I am, there- 
fore I’m right.” He is the very Ishmael of society, 
between whom and the children of freedom there is 
everlasting war. Such is the type of the wrsus vulgaris, 
whose picture will be recognised by every one who walks 
the earth with eyes and ears open. 


FremMaLe AMAZONS.—Commodore Wilmot, in his recent ac- 
count of a mission sent by England in 1863 to induce the 
King of Dahomey to give up the the slave-trade, says : ‘‘ The 
Amazons are everything in this country. There are nearly 
5,000 of them in the King’s Army,” and, he adds, ‘‘ there can 
be no doubt they are the mainstay of the kingdom. They are 
a very fine body of women, remarkably well limbed and 
strong, armed with muskets, swords, gigantic razors for cut- 
ting otf heads, blunderbusses, &c.; their large war-drum was 
conspicuous, hung round with skulls. They are first in honour 
and importance, and all messages are carried by them to 
and from the King and his chief. They are only found about 
the royal palace, form the body-guard of the sovereign, and 
no one elseis allowed to approach him. At the reception of 
the embassy the King ordered them to go through a variety of 
movements and to salute me, which they did most creditably ; 
they loaded and fired with remarkable rapidity, and sang 
songs all the time. . . . They marched better than the men, 
and looked more warlike in every way ; their activity is as- 
tonishing—they would run with some of our best performers 10 
England. On one occasion the King appeared in a carriage 
drawn by his body-guard of women. As soldiers in an eu: 
can kingdom, and engaged solely in African warfare, they ir 
very formidable enemies and fully understand the use © 
weapons,” 
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Theatres and Amusements, 
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DrRvuRY-LANE.—This (Saturday) Evening, Ist Act of La Traviata—2nd Act 
of Martha—8rd Act of Lucia di Lammermoor. Eight. 

HAYMARKET.—The Christening—Atalanta—Rural Felicity. Seven. 

Gaiety.—Lischen and Fritzchen—(Half-past Seven) Doctor Davy—(At a 
Quarter to Nine) Princess of Trebizonde. Seven. 

JNEW QUEEN’s.—My Wife’s Dentist—(At a Quarter-past Eight) ’Twixt Axe 
and Crown. Seven. 

OtympPic.—Old Gooseberry—Little Em’ly—Undine. Seven. 

Srranp.—Kind to a Fault—The Pilgrim of Love. Half-past Seven. 

Prixce or WaALEs’s.—Dearest Mamma—(At Eight) M.P.—Quite by 
Accident. Half-past Seven. 

VaupbEVILLE.—Cupboard Love—(At Eight) Two Roses—(At a Quarter to 
Ten) Don Carlos. Half-past Seven. 

New NationaL STANDARD.—She Stoops to Conquer—La Belle Sauvage. 
Half-past Seven. Monday next, Put Yourself in His Place. 

CrystaL PALACE.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Sr. Jawes’s Hat, PrccapsrLty.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Eight. : 

PoLyTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve ti!l 
Five, andfrom Seven till Ten. 

Mapamu Tussavup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
JuLy 31. SunpAy.—Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 
Ava. 1. Monday.—Lammas day. 
2. Tuesday.—Sun rises 4.26 A.M. 
3. Wednesday.—Bank of England founded, 1694. 
» 4 Thursday.—Sun sets 7.42 P.M. 
» ©. Friday.—Length of day, 15h. 10m. 
», 6. Saturday.—Duke of Edinburgh born, 1844. 


Our iletter Basket. 


THE LApY’s OWN Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co. 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, E.C. It may also be obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the 
Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom, In the event of any diffi- 
culty, copivs will be sent direct from the General Office, 97, Fleet-street ; 
single copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

[The Post-office authorities having announced their intention to reduce 
in the autumn the Postage of Papers to 4d., the Proprietor of THs Lapy’s 
Own Paper is determined at once to give the Subscribers the benefit of the 
reduction. ] 


One Year (post free) o. .ecccccesccecnense 159. Od. 
Half a Year “P SOC EEL. COLO eae i tr eh es 
Quarter of a Year es Mate cfaelacnsett 3s. 10d. 


Advertisements, and Communications intended for the Editor, should be 
sent to the General Office, 97, Fleet-street, F.C. 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS 
Mr. Kinnear, 95, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


PAPER PATTERNS AND DRESS MODELS. 


To meet the wishes of numerous subscribers who make up their own 
materials, we have made arrangements by which we are now enabled to 
supply life-size paper models, fully trimmed, of any of the Fashion Hlus- 
trations that appear in this paper. For prices see our last number. 


With our next number a handsome coloured supp ’ement will be 
ven. 


SuNFLOWER.—We believe the lady of whom you inquire will 
not accept any public engagements during her stay in 
England. She will not return to America till September. 
You surely could not have read the Musical Jottings in our 
last number. 

E. F. B.—Take one part of alcohol to two parts of water, dip 
your lace in two or three times and clap it dry —is the pre- 
scription of an experienced renovator of black laces ; but if 
yours is a handsome Chantilly shaw], we advise you to send 
it to a French scourer, as there are mauy new processes, 
such as dry pressure, &c., by which the skilful French 
renew old materials. 

Mrs. E. T. S.—Make your black grenadine dress with short 
basque and demi-trained skirt. Cut the neck pointed, and 
make the sleeves in sabot shape. Trim the skirt with a 
deep bias flounce edged with green Tom Thumb fringe, the 
shade of the figure in material. 

N.—Beethoven is pronounced as if spelt Batofen, with the ac- 
cent on the second syllable. 

Girana.—A sacque with your organdy dress would be neces- 
sary for street wear, as it is not considered good taste to 
wear a single thin covering over the shoulders in the 
streets. A lace shawl, however, would make it right. 

E. R. 8.—The half-polka stitch is the stitch used for working 
the stems of flowers in embroidery. The knotted is merely 
two short back stitches worked beside each other, horizon- 
tally, perpendicularly, or diagonally, as may be required. 

Mary.—Bright plaid sashes are not so stylish as Roman bars. 
The Roman sash has bars of blue, yellow, red, and green 
across the ribbon. These four colours always appear in the 
Roman sash, though in various shades. 

Lov S.—Any ordinary bustle of hair-cloth, or a hoop-skirt 
with straps extending over the shoulders, will keep the 
weight of skirts otf your hips. 

Mira.—If you cannot send your waterproof cloth to a pro- 
fessional scourer, you may wash it in tepid soapsuds and 
lay it out very smoothly to dry. 

Mrs. T. E. M.—Your ideas about the piqué dress are 
very good and not old-fashioned.—The Metternich mantle 
does not suit stout people, and is not much used for summer 
suits. Make a close-fitting casaque instead, 

D, H. N.—If you have read the story ‘‘Debenham’s Vow,” 
you must have seen that his vow was to recover his family 
estates, and to revive their former lustre.—We are also 
rather surprised at being asked to pronounce God, and refer 
you for correct authority to the nearest clergyman, whose 
ministrations you are evidently not in the habit of attending. 

NE.LIE.—We have answered your question so often that the 
reply has become stereotyped.—For muslin pleatings on 
Piqué use Victoria lawn or nansook, with narrow flat hem 
on each edge. The pleats are all turned one way, may be 
an inch or only half an inch deep, according to taste, and 
srouastened down by a bias band of the piqué half an inch 
ay Spd on nearly an inch from the top. The lower 
seheeee loosely like any other ruffle. _ A pleating three 
1 is ¢ trims paletots and upper skirts. That on the 

ower skirt is six or eight inches wide. Insertion and edg- 


ing of white e yeas . 
baer fo panes mae y Im guipure patterns are also much 


GRATITUDE.—Send your waterf: 

have him arrangé them ‘on three long 
ris are 711s Q 4 F : 

car iy proboucaad Reh pry oes. nae ont 
sidered illiterate if you use the more customary Quix des 

Inqurrer.—Make your buff Chambery dress short. with an 
over-skirt trimmed with rufiles of the material, with aiwhite 
striped band stitched on an inch below the top of the mfttes 

A Suzscrizek.—Your pretty grey grenadine with green 
figure is more suitable for the house than for the street— 
therefore, make with demi-train and basque. Put a deep 
flounce on the skirt, bound with green ribbon or bias silk, 


oa hairdresser, and 
g stems.—Short airy 


the other for girls from nine to twelve. 
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and head with a ruche of ravelled green silk. Cut the neck 
of basque in heartshape, the sleeves sabot; and trim with 
green ruches. , 

A SuspscripeR.—We have explained many times that flat 
pleatings are straightways of the material in inch pleats all 
turned one way, ironed flatly, and stitched down at each 
edge, or only at the top. 

CryPTOGRAM.—Common propriety ought to suggest that a 
gentleman takes a great liberty in kissing his young lady 
friends of an evening at parting. 

Exoise.—Plain silk grenadine of the same shade as your silk 
will answer for pleated ruffles on your brown silk suit.— 
Ecru is very pale buff.—Ten yards will make a plain piqué 
dress with paletot. (Gore the front and two side widths, 
leaving the back width full. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 30, 1870. 


HE area of the Continental struggle is widening in 
a manner that one could scarcely have expected. 
The fair sex of Germany, if we may accept the doughty 
champion who comes to the front as in any way repre- 
sentative, are taking up the matter in a novel way; 
this one stout amazon, a correspondent of the Cologne 
Gazette, Fanny Lewald, flying, if not to the field, at 
any rate to a powerful organ of public opinion, fires a 
lady-like needle-gun into the ranks of the French. 
She accuses her countrywomen of having fostered 
French disbelief in the energy and independent spirit 
of Germans by their childish imitation of French 
follies, and proceeds in the following strain of invec- 
tive: “ You knew the society and woman world whose 
manners you imitated through the medium of bad 
French novels which you did not cast aside with fit- 
ting scorn; you considered yourselves distinguished 
when you dressed unsuitably and mixed French 
phrases with your speech ; you looked on with plea- 
sure when French librettists made use of the grandest 
works of German poets as the text of their absurd 
productions ; you were anxious, not that your daughters 
should learn to know the elevating meaning of our 
German classics, but that they should learn from some 
Frenchwoman strayed over here how to chatter in 
French with a Parisian accent; you paid a Mdme. 
Salic or Mdlle. Elise the most unreasonable prices for 
articles of dress, while you dealt in the smallest coin 
with the poor needlewoman whose sons must now 
expose their lives with those of yours to the French 
Chassepots. You helped to make it possible that the 
French in Germany could reckon on a want of self- 
respect and a French tendency among Germans. Will 
you, while your sons stand before the French cannon 
and thousands among them shed their noble young 
heart’s blood for the independence of Germany, will 
you still run about wearing towering, insane-looking 
French chignons, and will you still allow your clothes 
to be made according to bold French fashions?.. . 
You have much to make good in this respect. Now is 
the time to doit... Cast from you foreign frippery 
and empty show, and endeavour to become as earnest 
as German men.” 


A further extension of the admirable movement 
having for its object the rescue of homeless and desti- 
tute children from the dangerous influences of the 
streets was inaugurated on Saturday, when a good 
many friends went down to Ealing for the purpose of 
being present at the ceremony of opening the new 
wings recently added to Ealing House, which was some 
time ago converted into a Refuge for Girls. Ealing 
House is situated on St. Mary’s-road, Ealing, not far 
from the railway-station, The Earl of Shaftesbury 
presided at the opening ceremony, and subsequently 
Mr. Williams, the zealous and indefatigable secretary, 
gave an interesting account of the movement, and the 
good results that have been already gained. The benevo- 
lent operationsin connexion with the Refuge for Girls are 
carried on at 19, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, and at Ealing 
House, Ealing. In their last report the committee 
expressed a strong desire to do something more for 
destitute girls than they had hitherto. For the previous 
few years the committee had been gradually increasing 
the number of children in the homes, and every avail- 
able space had been appropriated, so that no more 
could be admitted without injury to the health of all 
who resided in the homes. No other course, there- 
fore, was left to the committee but to lay the claims of 
these poor girls before the subscribers and the public, 
and to urge the same with all the earnestness they, 
could command. This was done. What the commit- 
tee sought to do was to erect two additional houses, 
each capable of holding fifty girls; one to be called 
the “ Little Girls’ Home,” for children under nine, and 
The object 
sought to be obtained by these refuges, which will, 
when completed, afford provision for more than 200 
girls, is nat the reformation of criminal or vicious 
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children, but to rescue homeless and destitute girls 
from the almost endless snares and temptaticns to 
which their circumstances expose them; and, when 
they are received into these homes, then to educate 
and train them to supply that lack of servants which 
is so much felt in the present day. 


That sickening parody of woe, a modern English 
funeral, bids fair, if it receive many more blows such 
as have been administered to it recently in high 
quarters, to become a thing of the past—in the interest 
of all true mourners, but especially ladies, a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. We have before 
this pointed out the shameful wrong done many a poor 
widow, who, suddenly left perhaps with a young family 
to provide for, is expected to spend three-fourths of 
the slender pittance she receives from her husband's 
club, and which obviously should be for her benefit 
and that of her children, on a funeral which she herself 
is not permitted by the rules of “society” to attend, but 
which is made the occasion for dressing up like walk- 
ing guys a choice collection of distant relatives or 
club members and feasting them to their hearts’ 
content. In the higher ranks of life, if the money 
thus expended is not particularly missed, the associa- 
tion of sorrow with mere show is none the less revolt- 
ing to all who think for a moment seriously about the 
matter, and everything that tends to the abolition of 
the anomaly should therefore be hailed with delight. 
Hence we cannot but rejoice that the undertakers have 
received such a severe blow as that dealt them by 
Mr. Dickens’s will. ‘I emphatically direct that 
I be buried in an inexpensive, unostentatious, and 
strictly private manner, that no public announcement 
be made of the time or place of my burial, that at the 


‘utmost not more than three plain mourning coaches 


- such revolting absurdity.’ 


be employed, and that those who attend my funeral 
wear no scarf, cloak, black bow, long hatband, or other 
* This is plain speaking, and 
the grim ravens who hover round the house of mourn- 
ing with the view of turning tears into cash will be all 
in a flutter when they read this expression of opinion 
with regard to their trade, uttered by one whose voice 
has none the less influence because it proceeds from 
the grave. Lord Derby, Lord Clarendon, and Mr. 
Dickens have all set an example, which the vulgar 
and ignorant will do well to follow, of simplicity in 
their funerals. As an evening contemporary forcibly 
remarks, in nine cases out of ten, when the head of a 
family dies, every sixpence is of value, and nothing 
more lamentable can be conceived than that the hard- 
earned savings intended to provide for the necessities 
of a wife and children should be squandered on black 
kid gloves and silk hatbands for second cousins, doctors, 
servants, and others who are mere puppets in the 
hands of the undertaker to help him to plunder the 
family of the deceased. We have much to learn and 
much to unlearn on this subject; but we believe the 
day will come when we shall conquer our prejudices 
and not be afraid to say to the portly undertaker, as 
he solemnly stalks through the streets at the head of a 
funeral procession, “ My dear sir, instead of being as 
you imagine an imposing object, you are, in the words 
of Mr. Dickens, simply ‘a revolting absurdity.’” 


The Saturday Review still continues, at varying in- 
tervals, its essays on woman, and would seem to have 
lost little of that bitter cynicism and aggravating 
flippancy in alternate doses in the treatment of the 
most tender subjects that has rendered it disagreeably 
notorious. Its last attempt at social portraiture is an 
article on “ Men’s Favourites,” which, amongst much 
that is doubtless true, reveals a good deal that is as 
coarsely personal as it is irrelevant. We prefer here 
to notice the brighter side of the article. There are 
two kinds of gentlemen’s favourites, we are told—the 
bright women who amuse them, and the sympathetic 
ones who love them. But these last are of a doubtful 
—what country people call “chancy ”—kind ; women 
who show their feelings too openly, who fall in love 
too seriously, or perhaps unasked altogether, being 
more likely to irritate and disgust than to charm. But 
the bright, animated women who know how to talk 
and do not preach, who say innocent things in an au- 
dacious way and audacious things in an innocent way, 
who are clever without pedantry, frank without im- 
pudence, quick to follow a lead when shown them, and 
who know the difference between badinage and ear- 
nestness, flirting and serious intentions—these are the 
women liked by men, and whose social success in 10 
wise depends on their beauty. Of. one thing the 
clever woman who wants to be a gentlemen’s fayourite 
must always be careful—to keep that half step in the 
rear which alone reconciles men to her superiority 0 
wit. She must not shine so much of her own light as 
by contact with theirs ; and her most brilliant sallies 
ought to convey the impression of being struck out by 
them rather than of being elaborated by herself alone ; 
suggested by what had gone before, if improved on for 
their advantage. Else she offends the masculine self- 
love, never slow to take fire, and gains an element of 
hardness and self-assertion incompatible with her 
character of favourite. Not that men dislike all kinds 
of self-assertion. The irrepressible little woman, with 
her trim waist and jaunty air, pert, pretty, defiant, 
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who laughs in the face of the burly policeman who 
could crush her between his finger and thumb, and to 
whom ropes and barriers are things to be skipped over 
or dived under, as the case may be—she who is all 
flounces and self-assertion like a little bantam, is also 
most frequently a gentlemen’s favourite, and en- 
couraged in her saucy forwardness. Then there is the 
graceful, fragile, swan-necked woman, who a genera- 
tion ago would have been one of the Della Cruscan 
school, all poetry and music and fine feelings, and of a 
delicacy so refined that nature would have had to be 
veiled and toned down to the subdued key proper for 
the graceful creature to accept. Now-a-days she 
plunges boldly into the midst of the most tremendous 
realism, is an ardent. advocate for woman’s rights, and 
perhaps goes out “ on the rampage,” on platforms and 
the like, to advocate doctrines as little in harmony 
with the kind of being she is as would be a diet of 
horseflesh and brandy. But she gets her following ; 
and men who do not agree with her delight to set her 
off on her favourite topics, just as women like to see 
their little girls play with their dolls and repeat to the 
harmless dummy the experiences which have been rezl 
to themselves. These two classes of self-assertion are 
mere plays which amuse men; but when it comes to 
a reality, and is no longer a play—when a man is 
made to feel small, useless, insignificant by the side of 
a& woman—he meets then with something he neither 
likes nor easily forgives; and if such a woman had the 
beauty of Venus, she would not be a gentlemen’s fa- 
vourite of the right sort, though some, of course, 
would admire her immensely, and do their best to 
spoil and make a fool of her. 


The Married Woman’s Property Bill that comes 
down to the Commons from the Select Committee of 
the Lords has undergone several material alterations 
and modifications since last we described its main 
features, and it may be as well, therefore, at once to 
explain in what these consist. It will be remembered 
that the Bill which the Commons approved provided 
that a married woman should be capable of holding, 
acquiring, alienating, devising, and bequeathing real 
and personal estate, of contracting, and of suing and 
being sued, as if she were a feme sole, and that her 
earnings in any trade or other occupation carried 
on by her separately from the trade or other occu- 
pation of her husband should be deemed to be 
her personal estate. The relics of the earlier part of 
this comprehensive enactment are visible in the sixth 
and seventh clauses of the amended Bill. They pro- 
vide that, subject to and without prejudice to any 
settlement affecting the same, a married woman suc- 
ceeding as next of kin to personalty, or as heiress or 
coheiress to realty, shall receive the capital of the first 
and the rents and profits of the second to her separate 
use. The clause respecting the earnings of married 
women has been retained, and by a succeeding clause 
the protection accorded to her earnings is made to 
embrace her savings and the investments of her say- 
ings as well. But if her savings or investments are or 
represent money taken from her husband without his 
knowledge or consent, the dividends or any part of them 
may by order of the Court of Chancery or the county 
court be transferred to him. By two other clauses, 
the one emanating from Lord Cairns and the other 
from Lord Morley, a cheap and expeJitious substitute 
for marriage settlements is placed within the reach of 
the shopkeeping and working classes. Where a woman 
has shares in any Government stock, or the securities 
of any registered society, she may, with the consent of 
her husband or intended husband, have the same made 
to stand in her name alone ; or, if the shares belong to 
the husband, he may in a like manner transfer them 
to his wife or intended wife. But this expedient is 
applicable to money only, and, as Lord Shaftesbury re- 
marked the other night, “a sewing machine or a 
“mangle would become the property of the husband 
immediately after marriage.” We may add, too, that, 
notwitistanding the cession of these chattels, the 
happy man who became possessed of them would escape 
all responsibility for his wife’s debts contracted while 
a spinster, and that if he preferred to remain at ease, 
his wife would be accountable to the parish for his 
support and that of their children, if they had any. On 
the whole it is perhaps open to question whether the 
vast majority of married women would not rather 
continue in their present state than acquire the rights 
and correlative obligations of property which the Bill 
proposes to confer and impose upon them. 


_ ANEcDOTE oF A New SERVANT.—A Temple story has been 
in circulation during the last few days which is too good to be 
lost. Our readers may know that a number of young Indian 
gentlemen are pursuing the study of the law within that 
Venerable enclosure. Dr. Vaughan invited them to spend an 
evening at his house, and provided such delicacies as he 
deemed likely to be most enjoyed by them. The time fixed 
or the interesting party arrived, but nobody came. When 
half an hour had been thus spent in fruitless waiting, the 
doctor’s lady rang for the maid (a fresh one, not yet quite ac- 
customed to all the ways of the house) whose duty it was to 
Open the hall door. She entered with an air and aspect which 
gave token that more than the heat of the weather had been 
exciting her. ‘Have none of the gentlemen arrived?” ‘‘ No, 
ae mum, no gentlemen has come ; but a lot of impudent 
b nisty Minstrels has been a-ringing at the bell, and I have 
een driving ’em away, mum !” 


Derw Gooks, 


Public School Reforms, By M. A. B. (London : Booth, 

307, Regent-street.) 
Tus is a slender pamphlet, of less than forty pages, 
devoted to a subject in which most parents of the higher 
ranks, especially those of the upper section of the middle 
classes, are, or should be, peculiarly interested. It not 
only points ont many flagitious abuses existing at the 
great schools of England, to which our sons are sent—de- 
fects most pernicious in their consequences ; but throws 
out in a sensible, earnest-minded manner suggestions for 
their removal, with hints on the mental, moral, and 
physical training of youth, which though, fromthe form in 
which they are cast, necessarily fragmentary and partial, 
are, so far as they go, well worth the serious attention of 
all who are engaged in the great work of national educa- 
tion. ‘‘M. A. B.” is probably well known to many of 
our readers as a lady who has expended much time and 
money in endeavouring to sweep away many social griev- 
ances, and it is satisfactory to learn from her example 
that thoughtful ladies may find the way to accomplish 
many a great and good work, and that, too, in a quiet, 
unostentatious manner, without, as a few noisy agitators 
would have us believe, everlastingly screeching about the 
equality of the sexes, and stigmatising civilised man as 
the worst of tyrants and taskmasters, There is at least 
one pregnant paragraph in the little work before us that 
we are tempted to quote, as much forit own sake—going, 
as it does, to the heart of a subject that directly concerns 
ladies, and the importance of which, we fear, many are 
but too apt to overlook—as to indicate the sturdy common 
sense that pervades the majority of the articles. The fair 
author writes :— 


Until we can obtain the public-school reforms indicated in 
these papers, we want much good home influence to counteract 
the evil, which is imbibed during the most important years of a 
boy’s life: indeed, home influence—as it ought to be—can 
never be safely dispensed with ; and it may be kept up, during 
the intervals between holiday times, by letters from home ; 
hopeful, encouraging, and sympathising letters from mothers 
and sisters, who may really expect good to result from the 
hearty desire and effort to promote the welfare of a fellow-being, 
even when that ‘‘ being” is only a boy. 


Oakdale Grange: A Tale of School-life for Boys. By 
THomas Simmons. (Bull, Simmons, and Co., Wig- 
more-street.) 


WRITTEN in a sprightly manner, and detailing incidents 
in which all boys take more or less delight, this story, 
which is dedicated in affectionate terms to the author’s 
mother, if purchased by nervous mammas and papas in 
anticipation ofthe holidays, when ‘‘ those noisy boys come 
home,” would not only form an appropriate gift for the 
youngsters, but as it would be sure to be read, would 


possibly, while amusing, keep them out of a good 
deal of mischief. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Aunt Louisa’s Alphabet Book, 4to., 5s. cloth gilt. 

Bond (The) of Honour, a Heart History, 3 vols., crowm 8vo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

Collins’s (M.) The Vivian Romance, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

Dickens’s (Charles) Speeches, Literary and Social, er. Svo., 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Murray’s Flower of Kildilla, 3 vols., crown 3vo, 3ls. 6d. eloth. 

Punch, Vol. 58, 4to, 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Selections from the Prose Works of John Milton, edited by Rev. J. J. G. 
Graham, Svo., 12s. cloth. 

Sketches from the Border Land, or a Daughter of England, 2s. 6d. 

Stories of Home Life in North and South of England, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Wilson's Lizzie Wentworth,‘crown Svo, 63. cloth. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, % ART JOTTINGS. 


Mr. E. Fatconer will, it is said, open Her Majesty’s 
Theatre at Christmas with pantomime. 

Mdme. Tietjens has lost her mother, ‘The lady died last 
week at Finchley-road, in her seventy-fourth year, after a few 
days’ illness. 

Mr. Martin F. Tupper, the author of ‘‘Proverbial 
Philosophy,” has announced for publication, in a few days, by 
Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., a poem of 400 lines, 
entitled ‘‘ A Creed, &c.” 

The political events of 1848 drove to this country many 
musical refugees, amongst whom were Molique, Billet, Hallé, 
Schlesser, and Chopin. More than one German musician, 
now in London, is liable to serve in the ranks of Prussia. 


Mdlle. Melanie Reboux, the blonde cantatrice at Drury-lane 
Theatre, has been ;married at the Church of Our Lady, St. 
John’s Wood, to M. Alexis Matthyssens. Mdlle. Reboux, 
like Patti, will not, however, abandon her artistic career. 


~ The premises in Argyll-street, once known as the Coriathian 
Bazaar, are now being transformed into a circus and restaurant 
of an elegant charater, which will be called the “‘ Palais 
Royal.” 

A portion of the original manuseripi of ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” 
in the handwriting of the author, was sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, on Saturday last, for 50/. 
It was purchased by Mr. John Forster. 

At the close of the triumphant run of ’7'wixt Axe and 
Crown, Mr. and Mrs. Rousby will go on a short tour in the 
provinces, returning after Christmas, to appear in Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s new five-act play, founded on the story of Joan of 
Are. 

A musical art-union, conducted by a committee of the 
subscribers, upon the principle successfully carried out for 
many years by the Pictoria) Art-union of London, has been 
formed for the distribution of musical instruments, musical 
literature, and other matters connected with the study and 
practice of the art of music. ; 

A Paris paper ealis attention to the great increase of the 
salary of actors. It states that Frédérick Lemaitre, who 
used to receive 402 a month, now gets 600i. ; Melinque, who 
got 32/., now gets 3607. ; Mdlle. Farguerie got 20/., now gets 
1007. ; Berton got 40/., now gets 240/. At the Varicté, where 
they used to pay 320/. a year, they now pay 1,200/. ; and, 
finally, Mdlle. Schneider is paid at the rate of 4,000/. a-year. 

There is one thing arising from the present war which will 
fall tike a thunderbolt on this country. We shall probably 
lose our German bands; yet, however much we may miss 
them, we feel that the claims of ‘‘Fatherland” are paramount 
to all others, and that it would be selfish in the extrenie to 
attempt for one moment to detain on these shores the gallant 


| Mr. Docker, Mr. W. Parker, Mr. Walker. 


musicians who, if they frighten as many French soldiers in 
the field as they have frightened horses in the streets of 
London, will make short work of the campaign. 


The Prince of ‘‘ Tour et Taxis ”—of one of whose ancestors 
it was wittily said that his title was well earned, for he was 
perfectly au fait at taxing tourists—has married an actress, a 
step which has created a great sensation ; but the prince has 
thrown over his aristocratic friends, and the lady will continue 
to devote her talents to comedy and operetta, 


Newspaper correspondents are busy, albeit it is said they 
are to be shot if they are caught in the French camp. The 
following gentlemen left on Friday night last week, by the 
9.45 train from Charing-cross: Dr. Russell and Captain 
Hozier ffor the Times; Mr. George Augustus Sala and Mr. 
Kingstone represent the Daily Telegraph ; Mr. G. A. Henty, 
who did such good service for the Standard in the Abyssinian 
war, again for that paper. 


Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt sends to the Notes and Queries the 
register of Dr. Johnson’s marriage with Mrs. Elizabeth Porter. 
This marriage has always been stated to have taken place at 
Derby ; but the church where that ceremony was performed 
and the date have hitherto remained a mystery. These 
blanks Mr. Jewitt is enabled to fill up by the following from 
the Parish register of St. Werburgh’s Church, Derby : ‘‘ 1735, 
July 9, Mard Samll Johnson, of ye parish of St. Mary’s 
in Litchfield, and Elizath Porter of ye parish of St. Phillip in 
Burmingham.” 


The text of Charles Dickens’s will has been printed. It 
was executed May 12, 1869, and there is a codicil dated June 
2 in the present year. The personalty is sworn under 80,000I. 
The principal bequests are 1,000/. to Miss Ellen Lawless Ter- 
nan ; 1,0007. to his daughter Mary, and whilst she remain un- 
married an anuuity ot 3002. ; 8,0007. to his ‘‘dear sister-in- 
law,” Miss Georgiana Hogarth, and the annual interest of 
8,0007, to his wife. To Miss Hogarth the testator leaves his 
‘‘orateful blessing, as the best and truest friend man ever 
had.” His children are also enjoined to remember how much 
they owe to Miss Hogarth. In the document Mr. Dickens 
notes the fact that he has allowed his wife 600/. a-year since 
their separation by mutual consent. 


At Bow-street recently, Charles Bailey, described as a 
medical student, was charged with stealing a watch and chain 
at the Olympic Theatre, and also a gold watch, worth 201., 
the property of Mr. Hughes, also a medical student. A week 
or two ago the prisoner had been allowed to test his capacity 
for the stage in some trifling part, and during his presence 
behind the scenes a gold watch and chain, belonging to Miss 
Nelly Joy, an actress in the company, were missed from a 
tray. The robbery was eventually traced to the prisoner, 
who confessed that fhe had taken the watch, and that he had 
buried the chain and locket attached to it at Barnes-common, 
near his own house. The prisoner was committed for trial on 


both charges. 
t the concert given by the students of the Royal Academy 


of Music, special letters of commendation for students who 
had received silver medals were given to Miss Rebecca Jewell, 
Miss Linda Scates, Miss Marion Severn, Mr. W. Shakespeare, 
and Mr. 8. Kemp. Medals and prizes were then distributed 
in the following order : Silver Medals—Miss Waite, Miss C. 
Gardner, Mr. T. Wingham. Bronze Medals—Miss Goode, 
Miss Bairnsfather, Miss Jessie Ferrari, Miss Pocklington, Mr, 
Parry, Mr. Cook. Prizes of Books—Miss Westmoreland, 
Miss Whomes, Miss Moultrie, Miss Townshend, Miss Chan- 
nell, Miss Burleigh, Miss H. Watson, Miss Newman, Miss 
Taylor, Miss 8S. Ferrari, Mr. Beasley, Mr. Brion, Mr. Douce, 
The distribution 
of the awards was made by Mrs. Gladstone between the parts 
of the concert, which was conducted by Mr. John Hullah. 


‘‘Mrs. Bardell,” one of the most original of Dickens’s 
female characters, was drawn from a living portrait. She 
was a Mrs, Ann Ellis, who kept an eating-house near Doc- 
torg’-commons, on Great Knight Rider-street.. ‘‘Mr. Snod- 
grass,” in his principal characteristics, and even the descrip- 
tion of his personal appearance, was at once accepted as a 
caricature of a Mr. Winters, a nouveau riche, who might be 
seen, in the season, every afternoon at four o'clock, ogling the 
ladies in the Ladies’ Mile in the Park, and in the summer at 
Cheltenham Bath and the fashionable watering-places. The 
“Fat Boy” was acknowledged to be sketched from the 
servant of a gatekeeper in Essex, on the London and Chelms- 
ford road. Many other characters in his novels have also 
from time to time been traced to real characters. Not long 
before his death Mr. Dickens, during a visit to an invalid —an 
American lady—who had contributed to All the Year Round, 
remarked that the book of his own which he liked the best 
was ‘David Copperfield.’ In it some of his boyish per- 
formances are said $0 be delicately hinted at. 


The following names of ladies appear in the list of pensions 
granted duiing the year ended June 20, 1870, and charged 
upon the Civil List: Mrs. Lucy Sherrard Finley, in con- 
sideration of her services to literature, 502. Mrs. Charlotte 
J. Thompson, in consideration of the labours of her late 
husband, Mr. Thurston Thompson, as official photographer to 
the Science and Art Department, and of his personal services 
to the late Prince Consort, 40/. Mrs. Rachel Robertson 
Brodie, in recognition of the historical researches and writings 
of her late husband, Mr. George Brodie, Historiographer 
Royal of Scotland, 80/. Dame Georgiana Marrianre Cathe- 
rine Mayne, in consideration of the personal services of her 
late husband, Sir Richard Mayne, to the Crown, and of the 
faithful prrformance of his duty to the public, 1507. Dame 
Henrietta Grace Beeden Powell, in consideration of the 
valuable services to science rendered by her husband during 
the thirty-three years he held the Savilian Professorship of 
Geometry and Astronomy at Oxford, 150/. Miss Margaret 
Catherine Ffennell, Miss Elizabeth Mark Ffennell, and Mrs. 
Charlotte Carlisle, formerly Ffennell, wife of Captain Thomas 
Carlisle, jointly, and to the survivors or survivor of them, 
307. ; Miss Margaret Catherine Ffennell, 107. ; Miss Wlizabeth 
Mark Ffennell, 10. ; Mrs. Charlotte Carlisle, 10/., in recog- 
nition of the labours of their father in connection with the 
salmon fisheries of the United Kingdom. Mrs, Jane Dargan, 
in recognition of the services of her late husband, Mr. William 
Dargan, in connection with the Dablin Exhibition of 1853 and 
other works of public importance in Ireland, 10U/. Mrs. 
Charlotte Christiana Sturt, in consideration of the services 
rendered by her late husband, Captain Charles Sturt, by his 
geographical researches in Australia, 80. Only five gentle- 
men are on the list. 


‘5 . 7 en- 
Fancy Dressres.—Z. Simpson and Company invite special att 


tion to their extensive stock of New Summer Goods, Raetring 
73d., 83d., 10Zd., and 123d. per yard. A special lot of ON ead 
Alpacas in all colours, 6d. per yard, worth oid. *) Fancy Silks 
Co. are also offering a large parcel of really aa 49 50, and 53), 
35s. 6d. the dress of 12 yards, -65 and 66 (late 45, 2% 


Farringdon-street, E. C, 
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Moudon and Baris Fashions. 


nee 
STYLES FOR YOUNG GIRLS. 


HE simple attire so becoming to young girls in their 
teens is exceedingly graceful and even picturesque, 
as worn at present. Their costumes are fashioned simi- 
larly to those of their elder sisters who are in society, and 
the materials are almost as handsome, but they are less 
elaborately trim- 
med, and fewer 
ornaments are 
worn with them. 
Their short dress- 
es, clearing the 
floor by three 
or four inches, 
should be worn 
over a hoop-skirt 
of very flexible 
material, sosmall 
that its round- 
ness will not be 
obtrusive, yet 
that will support 
the dress-skirts, 
and prevent them 
from clinging to 
the limbs. The 
over-skirt — and 
few c: stumes are 
made without an 
over - skirt — 
should have an 
apron front, as 
this is more girl- 
ish-looking than 
an open tunic. 
‘Che corsage, whe- 
ther basque, plain 
waist, or blouse, 
is pointed in the 
neck to disclose a fair, plump throat. 
}irls of fifteen wear the yoke and 
blouse waist fastened behind ; sweet 
sixteen aspires to the more womanly 
style of basques and blouses buttoned 
in front. The wrapping for the street 
is almost invariably a short paletot 
slashed at the sides and back, or else 
rounded behind, instead of having 
square tabs. When it is desired to 
wear dress-skirts that are still good 
after their waists are worn out, a 
short half-fitting basque of nansook 
or linen is used. It is trimmed with 
pleatings of the material, and worn 
with a sash. 

The sash is an important feature in 
girlish toilettes; and to be very 
youthful looking it should not have 
a separate belt, but (lie centre of the 
sash must be passed round the waist, 
and tied in a bow behind. Bright 
Roman sashes are most in favour, 
but they are expensive; next after 
these are coloured silk sashes, cut 
bias, a quarter of a yard wide, two 
and a half yards long, with the edges 
pinked, or the sides hemmed and the 
ends fringed. Checked sashes of soft 
ribbon, like summer silk, are exceed- 
ingly pretty with simple white 
dresses. 

Suits of pale buff linen and of 
deeper-tinted Chambery, or lawn, are 
the standard dresses of the season for 
morning and ordinary wear. The 
most useful linen suits are trimmed 
with folds, pleatings, and diagonal tucks of the material, 
without any of the coloured braids that are apt to fade. 

suff batiste suits, embroidered with white, are handsomer 


Lig. 6. 


than linen, as they are more sheer and summer-like. 
Soft-finished pereales, with enamelled surface like silk, 
are popular in clear grey or lilac grounds, with three or 


four white stripes grouped at intervals. These are. 


trimmed with pleatings of the same, from beneath which 
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peep daintiest folds and narrow pleats of white muslin. 
A fashion very prevalent for trimming young girls’ dresses 
of any material is a wide scalloped flounce on the lower 
skirt, with merely a scalloped edge on the upper gar- 
ments. 

Sleeveless basques of white organdy are worn with 
summer silks of pale colour. White Swiss aprons with 
bib and tiny oblong apron, cut in a single piece, trimmed 


aa” 


q 


with pleated ruches and lace, are worn with afternoon and 
dinner dresses. A coral necklace, a flexible gold chain, 
or a locket or cross pendent from a ribbon, is worn with 
low-throated dresses. Young girls find little use for 
brooches, as they do not wear collars. Their dresses are 
finished at the neck with lace, or other trimming, and a 
little tie of Roman ribbon, or a scarf of coloured silk 
ravelled at the edges to form fringe, is worn in lieu of a 
brooch, é 

White hats are the choice of the season. Those of straw 
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are selected for town use, of muslin for the country. A 
pretty hat, just completed for a rosy blonde, is of sewed 
chip with white velvet binding on the brim, a scarf of 
white China crape round the crown, and a white ostrich 
tip on the side. This colourless hat was worn with a suit 


of white dotted muslin. Lawn and Swiss hats are adorned 
with flower clusters, especially wild roses and meadow 
flowers. 
favour with blondes. 
colours are admired for trimming hats. 


The combination of blue and green remains in 
Scarves of plaid grenadine of those 
White daisies 
with yellow 
centres nestle 
amidst rosettes 
of ribbon on 
many hats. 
Brunettes 
wear salmon- 
pink roses and 
scarlet poppies 
on black lace 
and Neapoli- 
tan hats. 

Girls of six- 
teen who have 
handsome hair 
arrange it in 
two long braids 
of three thick 
strands, tie the 
ends with rib- 
bon, and per- 
mit them to 
hang. This is 
a cool and be- 
coming fa- 
shion, and is 
said to pro- 
mote the 
growth of the 
hair. A ribbon 
is passed under 
the braids and 
tied on top. If 
the hair is not long enough to make 
two handsome braids, loop the braids 
and pin them together, to represent 
a sort of loose chatelaine. Tresses of 
the front hair, crimped lightly, are 
then passed across the braid near the 
top. The front hair is drawn back 
smoothly from the forehead, leaving 
only enough for a few short curls, 
which the schoolgirl winds over a 
hot slate-pencil, then picks to pieces, 
to make them light and fluffy. 


NEWEST PARIS MODES. 
By Madame RAYMOND, 
Fashion-editor of ‘‘ La Mode Illustrée,” 

During the summer and autumn 
it may be said that Paris modes 
have three different aspects: that of 
the town, the country, and the sea- 
side. In town one does not venture 
on the dresses she permits herself in 
the country, and at the sea-baths she 
risks tvilettes which she would not 
dare wear even in the country—red 
wraps embroidered with gold, and 
pink embroidered with silver, and 
dresses copied from the portraits of 
the last century with an exactness 
which could not be admitted in ordi- 
nary life without being considered 
eccentric. 

It is, therefore, in three aspects 
that it is necessary to describe fashions 
if one would be a faithful narrator, 

In town neutral tints, such as 
grey, écru, and maize, prevail, so to 


speak, without dispute, the trimming preferred being 
flounces pleated, and then pressed down with a warm 
iron, so as to be as flat as possible. For wrapping, 


large slashed paletots, with very full sleeves, are worn. 
(Continued on page 70.) 
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The bonnets are little more than high diadems, and are 
always accompanied with a veil, either of plain white or 
black dotted lace. In a word, the walking dress of the 
day seems calculated to avoid display and shun attention 

In the country it is quite different. Plain white 
muslin dresses, richly trimmed with lace ; suits of whitc 
foulard, crape, or crépe de Chine, trimmed with black, 
maroon, or bright-coloured velvet ; dresses of satin-striped 
percale, dotted with Pompadour bouquets, and trimmed, 
in addition to flounces, with ruches of the same satin- 
striped percale, or of pink, green, or blue, are adopted in 
turn, according to circumstances. 

At the sea-side, in fine, eccentricity in all its forms 
holds sway. The costumes prepared for this season are 
of extreme richness, light fayes being the favourite 
materials. As a rather warm wrapping is usually needed, 
that can be thrown aside at pleasure or carried on the 
arm, the dress is usually arranged with a view to being 
worn under such a wrapping. I will give an example: 
Skirt of hanneton faye (brown tinged with gold), trimmed 
with two series of graduated flounces, cut in sharp 
points, and edged with brown silk galloon, dotted 
with yellow; these flounces are all laid in flat 
pleats, and set on with a heading. Tunic of the 
same, very bouffant at the sides and back. The lower 
edge of this tunic is cut in points, and edged with 
galloon like the flounces. Corsage with basque pleated 
behind, and with two rounded tabs in front, opening over 
a vest of brown satin, in the style of a wrap. Vareuse, 
of white velvet cloth, trimmed with bias folds of brown 
velvet. Yellow straw bat, trimmed with maroon ribbons, 
and a cluster of butter-cups. 

A great many dark silk dressss, trimmed with white 
Bruges lace, are in preparation for the seaside. The 
designs for this lace are copied from the Renaissance 
guipure. It is made in all widths, and is used both on 
muslin and silk. It usually serves as a frill for the lower 
edge of the flounces of the dress, forms bretelles on the 
waist, or simulates a square fichu. 

Sable d’Egypte faye, a wholly new shade, somewhat 
resembling pale maize, is trimmed with blue or black 
velvet and black lace, underlaid with white muslin pleat- 
ing, edged with white lace. One of the novelties of the 
moment is black faye, embroidered with yellow or white 
silk ; the skirt, tunic, even floances and paletot, are em- 
broidered with a design representing branches of white 
or pale pink acacia, with clusters of black berries care- 
lessly thrown across the flounces here and there ; smaller 
berries are on the dress, and the same berries are em- 
broidered on each front and down the middle of the back 
of the paletot. If some other trimming than flounces be 
desired, bias folds of the same material as the dress, two 
inches wide, are generally chosen. These are trimmed 
on the bottom with a ruche of the same, four-fifths of an 
inch wide. These folds are always put on in uneven 
numbers—three or five. A similar fold edges the tunic 
and the paletot, if there is one like the dress. 

Another almost flat trimming, which I will attempt to 
describe, is composed of dentated leaves of the same 
material as the dress. Take a strip four-fifths of an inch 
wide and four inches long; hem the sides, gather the 
strip along the middle, closely in the centre and more 
toosely at the ends, and bring the ends together. The 
ends of each new leaf are set on the curve of the pre- 
ceding leaf. When the entire row of leaves is set on the 
dress run a narrow black velvet ribbon, two-fifths of an 
inch wide, through the middle of each leaf, under the 
curve, from one to another. This trimming is used on 
the tunic, sleeves, and cossage. 

We also see flounces surmounted with flat bands, cut on 
one side in blunt points, and set on upright ; a button is 
fastened to the middle of each point in such a manner 
that the bands look as if buttoned on the dress. The 
same trimming, of course, is on the waist and sleeves. 
Pleated flounces of plain white muslin are also worn on 
very light dresses. On lilac, pale green, pink, blue, or 
maize, this trimming is charming in its simplicity, which 
is only seeming. 

Many dresses are also seen in two colours, such as black 
lined with pink, grey with blue, &c. For instance, a 
dress of grey grenadine is first lined throughout with pink 
or blue silk, or foulard ; each flounce of the dress is then 
in turn lined in the same manner, and set on with a 
heading ; at intervals a pleat of the heading is turned 
down, so as to show the lining. The bonnet worn with 
fee dress is always lined with the same colour as the dress 
ining. 

Worsted grenadine, with satin stripes, is the material 
which will be most generally used for dresses toward the 
close of summer. This is made in all colours, but espe- 
cially in neutral tints, which permit a bright-coloured 
lining in the case mentioned above. Otherwise, the 
grenadine is worn over a silk skirt of the same shade. 
This skirt is round, with a very deep flounce, pleated and 
set on with a heading. Draped grenadine tunic. High 
waist cut square in front. Sleeves narrow at the top, full 
at the elbow, and narrow again at the wrist. This shape is 
generally adopted for the sleeves of summer dresses, and 
certainly with good reason. Tight sleeves are too warm, 
and flowing sleeves are inconvenient, not only through 
their size, but because they necessitate elaborately trimmed 
under-sleeves. The square or heart-shaped waist is worn 
with a pleated lace or muslin fichu, or else with a muslin 
chemisette trimmed with lace. The fact is, we are not in 
Paris, and there is a repugnance to the bare neck and 
arms so lavishly displayed by the ball dresses of the 
winter. 

There are balls in summer, a great many indeed, and 
ball dresses a a large place in the fashions of the season ; 
but in eens iq 18 endeavoured to give them an air of 
rusticity. will cite one as a model of this style. 

Uuder-dress of blue silk. Over-dress of blue tulle, al- 
most entirely covered with puffs of the same material, I 
say almost entirely, because after every third puff is set a 
flounce of blue tulle, speckled with “dots, embroidered 
with straw, and surmounted with light straw passe- 
menterie. Tunic of plain blue tulle, drapped on each side 
with a cluster of wheat. Low corsage, with clusters of 
wheat in front and on the short sleeves. Diadem of 
wheat in the hair. 
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The travelling costumes most in vogue are of woollen 
stuffs, either plain or in blue and black Scotch plaid. 
They are trimmed with bands of black, violet, or dark 
blue silk, dotted with white or yellow embroidery. I will 
cite one travelling costume asa model. Round dress of 
black and white plaid summer poplin, edged on the 
bottom with a band of black silk two inches and a-half 
wide. The upper edge of the band is cut in rounded 
points, and on each point is set a button covered with 
black silk, with a star embroidered in the centre with 
yellow silk. The pointed edge of the band is dotted with 
the same silk. At an interval of two inches a similar 
band is set on reversed, that is, with the points down- 
ward. Basque waist, forming a sort of tuaic. Sash of 
the same material, edged on each side with the same 
trimming as on the skirt, in miniature. The same trim- 
ming is also found, reduced in size, on the edge of the 
tunic. Grey waterproof cloak, rolled and strapped. Grey 
straw hat, lined with black. I have seen the same cos- 
tume in mahogany poplin, with the same black silk band. 
All dresses, except those designed for evening and dinner, 
are made without trains. 
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NEWEST FASHIONS IN HATS AND BONNETS. 
(See Illustrations.) 


Fig. 1.—Hat of English straw, bound and trimmed 
with two bands of lilac velvet. A short white feather 
surrounds the crown, fastened on the left side with a 
large bow of tilac ribbon, one long end falling on the 
shoulder. 

Fig. 2.—Hat of rice straw trimmed round with wide 
ribbed ribbon, finished ‘at the back with a large bow, 
and on the right side a bunch of scarlet berries. 

Fig. 3.—Pamela bonnet of rice straw. A very pretty 
bow with frayed ends, and a spray of white lilac orna- 
ments on the top; the strings are brought through the 
straw at the side, and tied in a bow under the chignon. 

Fig. 4.—The coronet is formed of sprays of forget-me- 
nots. Rose and foliage at the top; the mentonniére is 
made of starred blond, fastened at the right side by a 
spray of roses and velvet. 

Fig. 5.—White chip bonnet with a roll and two small 
standing pleats across the front. Falling over the chig- 
non is a wide lappet with ribbon puffed round ; on one 
side a spray of flowers ; strings tied beneath the chin. 

Fig. 6.—Leghorn hat, Louis XVI. shape, with broad 
brim turned up atthe sides. Very high crown, trimmed 
with blue velvet and a long blue tulle fall. 

Fig. 7.—Tulle bonnet, composed of pouffs and fine 
fluting to form adiadem. The right side is ornamented 
with a garland of flowers. Tulle scarf strings fastened at 
the side with a ribbon bow. 

Fig. 8.—Hat of maroon straw trimmed with two shades 
of crépe de Chine ; one end edged with fringe is fastened 
behind, and falls over the chignon. A feather on one side 


falls from the back. 
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(Continued from page 25.) 


S* PAUL approved himself no less a connoisseur of female 

beauty than a censor of decorum when he wrote, ‘Ifa 
woman have long hair it is a glory toher.” This is inno wise 
inconsistent with the other apostolic passage which dis- 
courages ornate hair-dressing, for abundant shining hair needs 
less care to arrange than a scanty crop that must be disposed 
to the best advantage. The woman whose magnificent 
chevelure reaches to her waist, thick when tightly bound as 
one’s wrist, needs no braid or cataract, finger-puff, or curl, nor 
band of gold or amber to crown herself, beyond the single coil 
that relieves the contour of her head. Every girlought to set out 
to possess such hair. Mothers ought to remember that such 
gifts of nature form a dowry which has no little weight in the 
incidents of a woman’s life, and cultivate assiduously the 
locks of their daughters. It is not best to keep these closely 
cut ; after five years they should never be touched by scissors, 
but smoothly braided in long Marguerite plaits, the most 
convenient style, unless the mother is ambitious of seeing her 
pet’s hair in curls. Hardly any locks will resist good 
discipline, if taken in the downy stage of infancy and sub- 
mitted to papillotes. If a good growth appear at first, [ 
would never cut a child’s hair. It is a mistaken notion 
that it weakens the head. Nature is not in the habit of 
providing superfluities. The Breton women are noted for their 
magnificent hair, which is suffered to grow from childhood. 
The barbarity of the fine comb should be abolished in civilised 
nurseries, and a daily or semi-weekly wash with ammonia or 
soap substituted, with a thorough brushing afterwards. A 
child’s head is too tender for any rasping process ; even knotted 
snarls should be cut rather than pulled out. 

When the hair has been neglected the first thing is to cut it 
to an even length, and wash the scalp weekly or daily at night 
with soft water in which ammonia is poured. This may be 
as strong as possible, so that it does not burn the skin, at 
first. Afterwards the proportions may be three large spoon- 
fuls of ammonia to a basin of water. Apply with a brush, 
stirring the hair well while the head is partially immersed. 
Do this at night, so that it may have a chance to dry, for 
nothing is so disagreeable as hair put up wet and turned 
musty. Wring and wipe it thoroughly, then comb and shake 
out the tresses ina draught of air till nearly dry, when it may 
be done up in a cotton net. Nightcaps heat the head and 
injure hair. The ammonia is the most healthful and 
efficient stimulus known for the hair, and quickens its growth 
when nothing else willdo so. <A healthy system will supply 
oil enough for the hair if the head is kept clean. If the scalp 
is unnaturally dry, a mixture of half an ounce of carbonate of 
ammonia in a pint of sweet-oil makes the most esteemed hair 
invigorator. Glycerine and ammonia make a delicate dress- 
ing for the hair, and will not soil the nicest bonnet. Pomades 
of all kinds are voted vulgar, and justly so, The only excuse 
for their use is just before entering a sea-bath, when a 
thorough oiling of the air prevents injury from salt water. 
It should be speedily washed off with a dilution of ammonia. 

When a good growth of young hair is established, it ought 
to lengthen at least eight inches a year in a vigorous subject. 
Hair is an index of vitality. The women of the tropics, 
with their abounding health, have luxuriant chevelures, 
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Among Spanish and South American women hair a yard long, 
and thick as the wrist ina coil, is the rule, and not the ex- 
ception. The warmth of their latitude favours the secretions, 
and stimulates every organ to its fullest development. To 
obtain like results, we must try to obtain the same conditions 
of luxuriant heal-h. A good circulation is essential to both 
good colour and fine tresses. The scalp must be stimulated 
by frequent brushing, as well as by the ammonia bath weekly. 
One hundred strokes of the brush were decreed by a lady of 
fashion to be given her celebrated locks daily, and those who 
have tried the experiment find that it is not at all too much. 
Given quickly, this number occupied three minutes in bestow- 
ing, and surely this is little enough care to be given a fine 
head of hair. Once a month the extremities of the hair should 
be cut, to remove the forked ends which stop its growth. We 
remember a boarding-school pupil whose wonderful hair was 
the pride of the establishmert. The child was about ten 
years old, and her heavy tresses reached literally to the floor. 
She was not unfrequently shown to visitors as a phenomenon, 
veiled in this flood of hair. On inquiry, it was found, that 
no peculiar treatment was given it beyond cutting just the 
ends regularly every month for years. 

An old authority gives the following as the German method 
of treating the hair. The women of that country are known 
to have it remarkably luxuriant: About once in two weeks 
wash the head with a guart of soft water in which a handful 
of bran has been boiled and a little white soap dissolved. 
Next rub the yolk of an egg slightly beaten into the roots of 
the hair with the fingers ; let it rest a few minutes, and wash 
it off thoroughly with pure water, rinsing the head well. 
Wipe and rub the hair dry with a towel, and comb the hair 
up from the head, parting it with the fingers. In winter do 
all this near the fire. Have ready some soft pomatnm of 
beef marrow, boiled with a little almond or olive-oil, flavoured 
with mild perfume Rub asmall quantity of this on the skin 
of the head after it has been washed as above. This may be 
efficient, but in this age women prefer the cleanlier method of 
stimulating the hair without pomade. 

If any ladies are as fond of stirring up cosmetics and washes 
as the wife and daughters of the Vicar of Wakefield were, 
they may try this excellently recommended recipe: — 

Take a pound and a half of southern-wood and boil it, 
slightly bruised, in a quart of old olive-oil, and half-a-pint of 
port-wine or spirit. When these are thoroughly boiled, 
strain the oil carefully through a linen cloth. Repeat the 
operation three tines with fresh southern-wood, and add two 
ounces of bear’s grease or fresh lard. To be applied twice a- 
week to the hair, and well brushed in. 

In cases where the hair-dye is deemed essential, the de- 
plorable want may be met by this recipe, which has the merit 
of being less harmful than most of the nostrums in use: Boil 
for half an hour, over a slow fire, in a porcelain-lined vessel, 
equal parts of vinegar, lemon-juice, and powdered litharge. 
With this decoction wet the hair, and in a short time it will 
turn black. 

So disagreeably suggestive are white lashes and eyebrows, 
that one can scarcely perhaps blame their possessor for resort- 
ing to a harmless device to disguise them, In the season, a 
decoction of walnut-juice should be made, and kept in a bottle 
for use the year round. It is to be applied with a small hair 
pencil to the brows and lashes, turning them to a rich brown, 
which harmonises with fair hair. Black lashes make hazel-grey 
eyes look dark, This may be applied to the edge of the hair 
about the face and neck, when that is paler than the rest. 
Let me repeat that the best remedy for ill-hued tresses is 
strict care ; glossy, vitalised tresses, kept in order by constant 
brushing, assume a better colour by degrees. It is a mistake 
to soak-red hair with oil in the hope of making it darker ; 
it should be kept wavy and light as possible, to show off the 
rich lights and shadows with which it abounds. The sun has 
a good effect_ on obnoxious shades of hair if it is otherwise 
well attended to, and red or white locks should be worn in 
floating masses, waved by fine plaiting at night, or by crimp- 
ing-pins, which do not injure hair unless worn too tight. 
Pale hair shows a want of iron in the system, and this is 
supplied by a free use of beef-steaks, soups, and pure beef 
gravies, as well as by red wines. Salt bathing strenthens the 
system, and acts favourably on the hair. As to colour 
hardly any shade that can be named is unlovely when it is 
luxuriant and in a lively condition. It is only when diseased 
or uncared for that any shade appears disagreeable. Sandy 
hair, when well brushed and kept glossy with the natural oil 

of the scalp, changes to a warm golden tinge. I have seena 
most obnoxious head of this colour so changed by a few years’ 
care that it became the admiration of the owner’s friends, and 
could hardly be recognised as the withered, fiery locks once 
worn. 

Superfluous hair is as troublesome to those who must 
submit to it as baldness is to others. There is no way to re- 
move it but by the application of dilute acids or caustic 
appliances, patiently applied time after time, as the hair 
makes’ its appearance. The mildest depilatories known are 
parsley-water, acacia-juice, and the gum of ivy. It is said 
that nut-oil will prevent the hair from growing. The juice 
of the milk-thistle, mixed with oil, is said by medical au- 
thority to prevent the hair from growing too low on the fore- 
head, or straggling on the nape of the neck. As Willis says, 
Nature often slights this part of her masterpiece. Muriatic 
acid, very slightly reduced, applied with a hair pencil, will 
destroy the hair ; and, to prevent its growing, the part may 
be bathed with strong camphor or clear ammonia very often. 

The latter wiil serve as a depilatory, but will cause great 
pain, and must be quickly washed off. The depilatories sold 
in the shops are strong caustics, and, I find, leave the skin 
very hard and unpleasant. I wou!d bathe the upper lip, oF 
other feature affected with superfluous hair, with ammonia or 
camphor, as strong as could be borne, and sce if the hair did 
not die out in a few weeks, Moles, with long hairs in them, 
should be touched with lunar caustic repeatedly. I reduced 
a large dark mole ona lady’s neck to an unnoticeable white 
spot, but the nitrate of silver caused a sore for a week in place 
of the mole. Ladies should be careful to brush the back hair 
upward from childhood, to prevent that disfiguring growth of 
weak loose hairs on the neck. Fine clean wood-ashes, diluted 
with a little water so as to form a paste, will make a tolerable 
depilatory for weak hair, without any pain. Strong pearlas 
washes will kill also out poor hair. The most effectual remedy 
however, where it can be borne, is the patient application o 
the tweezers. : 

A clever scientific man suggested that the growth of hair 
might be hastened by applying electric currents to it 
frequently, or bathing it in electrical water. Similar experi- 
ments have been made on vital tissues with remarkable 
success. But this must. be left for further development, 

The eyelashes may be improved by delicately cutting off 
their forked and gossamer points, not more, and anointing 
with a salve composed of ointment of nitric oxide of mercury 
two drachms, and lard one drachm. Mix the lard and oint- 
ment well, and anoint the edges of the eyelids night and 
morning, washing after each time with warm milk and water. 
This, it is said, will restore the lashes when lost by disease. 
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They may be darkened for theatricals by taking the black of 
frankincense, resin, and mastic. This will not come off with 
perspiration. 
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THE DIET FOR NURSING MOTHERS AND 
INFANTS. * 
By James Epmunps, M.D., 
Late Senior Physician to the British Lying-in Hospital. 


| hee nursing mother is peculiarly placed in that she has to 
provide a supply of nutriment for the child which is de- 
pendent upon her as well as for the ordinary requirements of 
her own system. ‘The nutrition of the child is to be provided 
for upon the same principles and by the same food elements as 
is the nutrition of the mother, the only difference being that 
the young child is possessed of less perfect masticatory and 
digestive powers, and therefore requires food to be presented 
to it in a state more simple, uniform, and readily assimilable 
than the adult, who is furnished with strong teeth and 
possessed of a fully-grown stomach. The mastication, diges- 
tion, and primary assimilation of the sucking infant’s 
food is thrown upon the mother’s organs ; but the tissues of 
the child are nourished precisely as are the tissues of the 
mother, and a nursing mother requires simply to digest 
a larger supply of wholesome and appropriate food. As a 
matter of course mothers with imperfect teeth or weak stomachs 
cannot perform the digestion of extra food for the infant so 
well as those mothers who have an abundance of reserve 
power in their digestive apparatus, and with such patients 
the question arises, how are they to make up for the deficiency 
which they soon’ experience in the supply of milk. Such 
mothers appeal to their medical advisers to prescribe some 
stimulant which will enable them to overcome the difficulty 
which they experience, and often are greatly dissatisfied if 
informed that there is no drug in the materia medica which 
will make up for structural weakness in the organs which 
masticate, digest, or assimilate the food. The proper course 
for such women to adopt isa simple and rational one. They 
should assist their digestive apparatus as much as possible by 
securing an abundance of suitable and nutritious food, prepared 
in the best way and as is most digestible, while they should 
lessen the demands of their own system by the avoidance of 
bodily fatigue and mental excitement. These means, aided 
by that philosophical hygiene which is at all times essential to 
the preservation of pure and perfect health, will enable them 
to supply a maximum quantity of pure and wholesome food ; 
and further calls by the child require proper artificial food. 
Unfortunately such advice fails to satisfy many anxious 
mothers, who refuse to admit or believe that they are less 
robust or less capable than other ladies of their acquaintance, 
and such mothers fall easy victims to circulars vaunting the 
nourishing properties of ‘‘ Hoare’s stout,” ‘‘Tanqueray’s Gin,” 
or Gilbey’s ‘‘ strengthening port,” circulars which are always 
backed up by the example and advice of lady friends, who 
themselves have acquired the habit of using these liquors. 
My own deliberate conviction is that nothing but harm comes 
to nursing mothers, and to the infants who are dependent upon 
them, by the ordinary use of alcoholic beverages of any kind. 

As to the effects of beer-drinking upon nursing mothers I 
have observed the following facts. The mothers frequently 
make flesh, and even become corpulent ; often, however, at 
the same time they get pale, and wherever they are not con- 
stitutionally robust in fibre they become inactive, short- 
breathed, coarse complexioned, nervous and irritable, and 
suffer from weakness of the heart and along train of symptoms, 
which are more or less severe according to the constitution of 
the mother and the quantity of alcohol she imbibes. The 
young mother prematurely loses the bloom and beauty of 
youth. Often it is quite startling to meet some lady who, 
during an interval of two years, has been transformed from a 
sprightly and charming young woman into an uninteresting 
and coarse-looking matron. She has nursed her first infant 
for twelve months. With a pure and rational diet, she would 
simply have acquired a more dignified and womanly bearing, 
with a robuster gentleness of manner. 

Infants nursed by mothers who drink much beer also become 
fatter than usual, and to an untrained eye sometimes appear 
as ‘* magnificent children.” But the fatness of such children 
is not a recommendation to the more knowing observer ; they 
are extremely prone to die of intlammation of the chest 
(bronchitis) after a few days’ illness from an ordinary cold. 
They die very mach more frequently than other children of 
convulsions and diarrhoea while cutting their teeth, and they 
are very liable to die of scrofulous inflammation of the 
membranes of the brain, commonly called ‘‘ water on the 
brain,” while their childhood often presents a painful contrast 
in the way of crooked legs and stunted or ill-shapen figure to 
the “magnificent” and promising appearance of their infancy. 

Those ladies who adopt the general views I have thus ex- 
pressed in relation to the nursing of their children, will want 
to know what is the “ proper artificial food” with which to 
supplement their milk when it is deficient inquantity. With 
some patients the milk will fall off in quantity at the end of 
two or three months. With others, although the quantity 
may not fall off, the child seems unsatisfied ; and there is a 
third class with whom a profusion of milk is supplied and the 
child thrives exceedingly, but the mother gets flabby, weak, 
nervous, pale, and exhausted. Inthe last case, the mother is 
simply goaded on by susceptibility of her own nervous system, 
or by inordinate activity of the breasts to yield an amount of 
m lk which her digestive powers are not equal to providing 
for. The treatment of such cases should be simply repressive. 
The mother should separate herself somewhat more from the 
child, and make a rule of only nursing it from five to eight 
times in the twenty-four hours, while the neck of the mother 
should be kept cool in regard to dress, and cold sponging may 
be practised carefully night and morning. Her attention 
should be diverted by outdoor exercise on foot, and additionally 
in a carriage if necessary. Where the mother's milk, though 


‘apparently not deficient in quantity, proves unsatisfying to 


the child, great attention sould be paid to varying the diet 
of the mother, while such staple foods should be taken as are 
most easilyfand thoroughly assimilated into milk. The un- 
satisfying quality of the milk will generally be remedied by 
taking a more varied diet, together with three or four half- 
ints of milk in the course of the day, accompanied with 
arinaceous matter, as in the shape of well-made milk gruel ; 
and in case these measures fail, the only alternative is to 
Supplement the mother’s milk by obtaining a wet-nurse to 
suckle the child three or four times a day alternately with the 
mother, or by feeding the child with proper artificial food. 
he proper way to feed an infant of three months old, 
whose mother is only abie to partially support it, is as follows: 


* Abridged from a lengthy paper “‘ On Alcoholic Drinks as an 


Article of Diet f : ”s Lt pe Py 
Temperance Teirad parsing, Mothers” in the Quarterly Medical 
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mother, but should be taken away by the nurse, and imme- 
diately fed from the bottle, sucking its milk through a suitable 
teat. After the mother has breakfasted the child may go t 
the breast, and during the day it should be alternately fed 
from the bottle and nursed by the mother. At sixo’clock the 
baby should invariably be placed in its crib, by the side of the 
mother’s bed, and fed just before going to sleep, and the habit 
of going to bed at six o’clock should be strictly and invariably 
enforced. If once the child be allowed to come down to the 
family circle after dark, the habit of going to sleep will be 
broken, and the child will continuously cry to come down. 
In the course of the evening the mother may uurse the child 
once, and at ten or eleven o’clock, when the mother goes to 
bed, the child should be again fed from the bottle, and the 
mother should have a basin of well-made milk-gruel ; and by 
her bedside should be placed, at the last moment, as much 
gruel as she is likely to drink with relish during the night. 
Whenever the child is restless it should be taken out of its 
crib, gently, by the mother, and nursed, say two or three 
times during the night, and put back again into its crib, the 
child never being allowed to sleep with the mother. When 
the night is fairly over, and the child awakes, it should be 
fetched by the nurse, and have its first morning meal from the 
bottle. This plan of feeding should be persisted in continuously 
until the child has cut its teeth ; and it is only when every 
means have been taken to ensure the sweetness, freshness, and 
niceness, not only of the milk and water, but of the bottle and 
the teat, and the child still fails to get on, that, in rare cases, 
I advise the admixture of a little farinaceous matter, in the 
way of food containing one part milk and two parts of properly 
sweetened barley-water. As the milk teeth come through, 
other farinaceous matter may be gradually blended with the 
milk, and there is nothing better than to begin at about eight 
months with a teaspoonful of baked flour, well boiled in a pint 
of milk and water, or in the water, to be afterwards cooled 
with milk. Oftentimes a little salt, as well as sugar, will 
materially help its digestion. The child will do well on that 
food—the quantity being duly increased—until it has cut 
almost all its milk teeth, when it may eat bread and butter, 
rice and egg puddings, and occasionally eat a boiled egg once 
aday. I believe that it is a great mistake to give red flesh 
meat to children in their early years, unless there be some 
very special reason for it, and then that it should only be 
temporarily used; but nice potatoes, flavoured with fresh 
gravy from a joint, may be given at dinner, as the child 
becomes able to feed itself. 


Corresponvence. 


[We invite discussion on all subjects of interest to ladies, and it must be 
distinetly understood therefore, that by giving insertion to the letters of 
correspondents, we do not necesssarily identify ourselves with the opinions 
of the writers. —Ep. L.0.P.] 


OUR CHILDREN. 
‘0 the Editor of the LADY’Ss OWN PAPER. 


\ Y DEAR EDITOR,—I have just returned from making 

a visit to the house of my friend, Mr. Oakey. His 
children are the envy of his neighbours. When any mother 
wisnes to reprove her boy for misbehaviour in church she 
invariably points him to the exemplary conduct of the Oakey 
boys. In the house they never speak unless they are spoken 
to. The girls never romp; the boys never wrestle. There 
are no apple-tree limbs broken by their climbing, no windows 
broken by their balls. Their clothes are never torn, their 
feet are never wet, their hands are never dirty. In the Oakey 
family all life is bounded and fixed by law. Every hour in 
the day has its allotted task ; there are no end of rules; and 
every infraction has its fixed and invariable penalty. The 
Oakey boys are never late to the Sabbath-school, never miss 
their answer in the class, and can recite the Catechism as 
glibly as most children recite their A, B, C. The very baby 
is brought under law from birth. ‘‘We naver have any 
trouble with our babies,” says Mr. Oakey. ‘* We teach them 
that right is right, and they soon get tired of lying awake and 
erying when nobody pays any attention to them.” 

It is true that one or two little ones have died in learning 
the lesson. But that was a ‘‘mysterious Providence.” 

And yet, after all, I doubt whether these exemplary little old 
men and women will make either great or good men or women 
whenthey grow up. Jameshas gone from home to business. And 
ramour says that his habits are already giving his father and 
mother the greatest anxiety. He is very sober and sedate at 
home. But the boys say he makes up for it in the city. 

T hear a great deal of discussion about the government of 
children, as though that presented any serious difficulties. 
It is not governing children which is difficult ; it is teaching 
them self-government. To solve my boy’s perplexities, to 
stand in the stead of conscience to him, to restrain him from 
evil courses, to impel him in right ones, if this were all, 
would be a comparatively easy task. But this is not parental 
duty. Not to steer him aright, but to teach him how to 
steer, is the problem. It is irritating to a boy’s manhood and 
trying to a parent’s patience to keep the child in chains all the 
time. But it is not difficult to secure obedience by paying 
the price for it. 'o secure obedience to his own will, to his 
own conscience, to the unuttered law of God, with no other 
reward than the sense of right doing, with no other penalty 
than the condenination of his own moral sense, this is another 
matter ; this is the real problem. 

For a long time it was a matter of grave discussion among 
botanists whether the tree grew fiom without inwardly or 
from within outwardly. It was at length discovered that at 
the point where the bark and the woody structure join growth 
goes in both directions. Layer after layer of bark is added 
each year, and each year new additions are made from the 
bark to the woody fibre it encloses, If you cut an initial in 
the bark, it will soon be gone; for the bark changes every 
year, and with the change loses the impression which has 
been put upon it. If cutting through the bark you mark the 
name upon the inner fibre itself, it is imperishable. Layer 
after layer of bark may cover aud conceal it. But itis never 
lost. 

Law marks only on the outer bark. It cuts only into the 
conduct of the hour, or at most, the habit of the day. But 
influence leaves its mark upon the inner heart of childhood, 
the conscience, the will, the moral nature. If on these the 
‘“new name” has been written by the mother’s prayers and 
the father's teaching, though in after years it may seem to be 
overiaid and forgotten, it is really never lost. It abides for 
ever. There is more permanent power in one prayer than in 
many punishments.— Yours truly, Latcus, 


Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STaRcH 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this is 
overcome, they will say like the Queen’s laundress, it is the 
finest Starch they ever used, 
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VYOMANS PROGRESS, 


AT HOME OR ABROAD. 


(We shall be glad to receive from Correspondents, particularly from our 
numerous friends abroad, information of all kinds bearing upon the 
intellectual, social, and material progress of Woman.—Ed. L. 0. P.) 


Tye lecturers at the Surgeons’ Hall, Edinburgh, have 
adopted the following resolutions : l. That it is expedient 
that lecturers in this medical scnool should be free to lecture 
to female as well as male students. 2. That no restriction be 
imposed upon lecturers as to the manner In which instruction 
be imparted to women. 


A Hindoo was lately brought up in the Bombay police 
courts charged with refusing to support one of his wives. His 
defence was that he had six, and could not keep them all. 
The court ordered him to pay 50 rs. of costs, and to settle 
15 rs. a month upon the woman. 


We may report progress as to the instruction of Indian 
women in midwifery. In the Medical College Hospital at 
Caleutta there is a class of twelve; and in the Mitford 
Hospital at Dacca three. Besides paying the female pupils, 
the Government has hit upon the novel idea of paying female 
patients a daily stipend to attend the hospital. 


The Official Gazette of Sweden contains a Government notice 
to the effect that henceforward women in that kingdom will 
be allowed to practise and to study medicine on the same 
footing as men. 


American women are busy, not merely in ‘‘ opening doors” 
for further employment, but in pressing through them. In 
Boston a new firm of conveyancers has been established under 
the title of E. G. Stevens and Daughter, Miss Mary Stevens 
being her father’s partner in the business. A still more 
curious and novel sign of the times, however, must have been 
seen in the Connecticut House of Representatives last month, 
when the ‘‘ Rev. Mrs. Phoebe Hanaford, the pastor of the 
Universalist congregation in New Haven,” officiated as chap- 
lain. Mrs. Hanaford is said to be an admirable preacher, as 
effective as the Quaker lady ministers of the last generation, 
though of much more enlarged views. On the present occa- 
sion she prayed that ‘‘the time might come when the 
daughters of the State, not neglecting the duties of home, may 
take part in the State and the Church, to the good of the 
Commonwealth and the glory of Thy name.” 


By the will of Miss Sophia Smith, who recently died in 
Hatfield, Massachusetts, provision is made for the establish- 
ment of a college in Hampshire County for the higher educa- 
tion of young women. The institution is to bear the name 
of Smith College. If there is more than $300,000 left after 
paying other legatees, the whole is to go to the college ; if less, 
itis to accumulate until it reaches that sum. Miss Smith 
says in her will: ‘‘I would have the education suited to the 
mental and physical wants of women. It is not my design to 
render my sex any the less feminine, but to develop, as fully 
as may be, the powers of womanhood, and to furnish women 
with the means of usefulness, happiness, and honour now 
withheld from them. It is my opinion that by the higher and 
more thorough Christian education of women their wrongs 
will be redressed, their wages adjusted, their weight of influ- 
ence in reforming the evils of society greatly increased ; as, 
teachers, as writers, as mothers, as members of society, their 
power for good will be incalculably enlarged.” 


Miss Hoag has just entered the Freshman class in the North 
Western University, U.S., being the first female to avail 
herself of the privilege. The class have treated her with un- 
varying politeness; and recently have adopted a new class- 
cap, which is of such shape that the young lady can wear it 
with propriety. What is more, the young gentlemen have 
presented her with one. 


Two or three weeks ago the Woman’s Suffrage Association, 
of Providence, Rhode Island, sent 2 request to the Legisla- 
ture that a committee of women be appointed to visit the 
prisons where women were confined, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining ‘their condition. Their duties wonid be similar to, 
and performed in concurrence with, the existing committee of 
men. The Legislature approved the plan, and passed a reso- 
lution, both Houses approving, that such a committee of 
women should be appointed by the Governor. The news of 
the passing of this resolution was received by the Association 
while the members were in the enjoyment of a strawberry 
festival. The festival, however, was not solely for enjoyment. 
The proceeds of it were partially devoted to benevolent pur- 
poses, a portion going to defray the expenses of a young 
woman who designs to prepare herself to be a practical book- 
keeper. 


® ———_ 

Mrs. Amelia Hobbs has been elected Justice of the Peace 
for Jersey Landing township, Illinois, United States, by a 
majority of twenty-six votes. This is the first woman ever 
elected to office in Illinois. 

Judge J. H. Howe, of Wyoming 'Cerritory, United States, is 
one of the men who, it seems, does not allow prejudice to 
deter him from giving credit where credit is due. Concerning 
services rendered by the ‘‘ woman jury,” that we have all 
heard so much about, he says in a letter to the Chicago Legal 
News: ‘‘ With all my prejudices against the policy, I am 
under conscientious obligations to say that these women ac- 
quitted themselves with such dignity, decorum, propriety of 
conduct and intelligence as to win the admiration of every 
fair-minded citizen of Wyoming. They were careful, pains- 
taking, intelligent, and conscientious. They were firm and 
resolute for the right as established by the law and the testi- 
mony. Their verdicts were right, and after three or four 
criminal trials the lawyers engaged in defending persons ac- 
cused of crime began to avail themselves of the right of 
peremptory challenge to get rid of the women jurors, who 
were too much in favour of enforcing the laws and punishing 
crime to suit the interests of their clients! After the grand 
jury had been in session two days, the dance-house keepers, 
gamblers, and demi-monde fled out of the city in dismay, to 
escape the indictment of the women grand jurors. In short, 
I have never, in twenty-five years of constant experience 1 
the courts of the country, seen a more faithful, intelligent, 
and resolutely honest, grand, and petit jury than these. « + ¢ 
The presence of these ladies in court secured the ere 
decorum and propriety of conduct, and the gentlemen 0 
bar and others vied with each. othen in Shee cone 
respectful demeanour toward the ladies and the com’ ped 
ened to offend the most refined lady (if she Wallig ee 
lady), and the universal judgment of every = erin eerrvas 
fair-minded man present was and is that the exp 
a& success,” 
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THE CO.UIRT: 


THE QvEEN drove out at Osborne on Tuesday after- 
noon last week, attended by the Duchess of Sutherland ; 
and Her Majesty weat out walking on the Wednesday morn- 
ing with Princess Louise, Prince Arthur, and Princess 
Beatrice. 

In the afternoon the Queen drove out, accompanied by 
Princess Louise, Prince Arthur, and the Duchess of Suther- 
land ; and Her Majesty walked in the grounds on Thursday 
morning with Princess Louise and Prince Arthur. - Princess 
Beatrice also went out. 

The Queen walked out on Thursday afternoon, accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice, and Her Majesty went out on Friday 
morning with Princess Louise. Prince Arthur and Princess 
Beatrice also went out. 

Sir Francis Grant, president, and Mr. John Prescott 
Knight, secretary of the Royal Academy, arrived at Osborne 
on the Thursday, and presented to the Queen the reports 0, 
the proceedings of the Royal Academy for the past year, for 
Her Majesty’s approval. The diplomas of Mr. E. M. Barry, 
architect, and Mr. James Sant, painter, were laid before Her 
Majesty for signature. 

On Friday afternoon the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, drove out, and Her Majesty walked in the grounds 
on Saturday morning with Princess Louise. Prince Arthur 
and Princess Beatrice also went out. The Queen and Prin- 
cess Louise, attended by Lady Waterpark, drove out in the 
afternoon. 

On Sunday Her Majesty and their Royal Highnesses Prin- 
cess Louise, Prince Arthur, and Princess Beatrice attended 
Divine Service at Osborne. The Rev. George Prothero 
officiated. 

The Hon. Florence Seymour succeeded the Hon. Mary Las- 
celles as Maid of Honour in Waiting. 

On Monday morning the Queen and their Royal Highnesses 
Princess Louise, Prince Arthur, and Princess Beatrice walked 
in the grounds. 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove out on Monday 
afternoon, attended by Lady Waterpark; and Her Majesty 
Eee in the grounds on Tuesday morning with Princess 

ouise. 


The Prince of Wales, attended by Lieut.-Colonel Ellis and 
Mr. Knollys, left Marlborough House on Friday evening last 
week for Grimsby, en route for Dermark. Naturally our 
Court arrangements will, to some extent, be affected by the 
course of the war ; and, as suggested, we find the Princess of 
Wales and family will return from Denmark immediately, for 
that country may, sooner or later, participate in the great 
events before us. 

On the Friday, too, Prince and Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein, accompanied by their children and Col. 
Gordon and Lady Susan Melville, left Frogmore House, en 
voute {ur Malvern, Worcestershire. They drove to the 
Windsor station of the Great Western Railway, where a 
saloon carriage had been attached to the 9.45 A.M. train for 
the conveyance of the Prince and Princess to Slough. Mr. 
H. Simmonds was in attendance at the terminus. The Prince 
and Princess proceeded from Slough by the down train for 
Malvern, where they were to reside some little time at the 
principal hotel. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Grand Duke and the Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, accompanied by their son, 
the Hereditary Prince Adolphus, who had only reached Eng- 
land on Thursday last week from his travels in China and 
distant parts, took leave of their relatives the Duchess of 
Cambridge and Princess Mary Adelaide of Teck, at the 
Duchess of Cambridge’s apartments in St. James’s Palace, on 
Saturday evening, on their return to Germany, in consequence 
of the war between France and Prussia. 

His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, attended by Colonel 
Elphinstone and Lieutenant Pickard, went to London on 


Monday. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Mr. Cornwallis West, of Ruthin Castle, North Wales, gave 
a dinner to a select party at his house in Eaton-place on 
Saturday. 

On Saturday evening, the Earl and Countess of Derby 
made their first public appearance since their arrival at 
Knowsley after their marriage, having been present at a 
Volunteer inspection on the Kensington parade ground, Liver- 
pool. They arrived on the ground about six o’clock, and 
remained two hours, being loudly cheered by a vast assem- 
blage both upon their arrival and departure. 

Providing against any contingency, the King of the Belgians 
has forwarded all the more valuable of his plate to England. 
It was brought over to Dover in the Belgian mail-packet, and 
was at once forwarded to London, where it will be deposited 
in a place of safety. 

The funeral of the Venerable Dowager Countess of Mex- 
borough took place on Friday, in the ancient chap:l of the 
family, at Methley Church, near Pontefract, Yorkshire- The 
two surviving sons and only daughter and grandsons of the 
late Countess attended, the funeral being by the deceased’s 
wish as private as possible. A long array of the tenantry and 
likewise the old almshouse women of Methley lined the road 
before the church as the hearse and mourning carriages passed. 
The Rey. Edward Bland, of Kippax, performed the last 
ceremony. A large concourse of persons afterwards visited 
ine vault where the remains of the Dowager Countess were 

We have to announce the death of Lord Charles Paulet, 
which occurred on Saturday evening at Brighton. His lord- 
pga eka was prebendary of Salisbury since 1833, and vicar 
of Wellesbourne, Warwickshire, since 1830, was the second 
son os See thirteenth Marquis of Winchester, by Anne, 
secon Atak bl of the late Mr. John Andrews, of Shotney 
Hall, a plese) and was born at Ampton House, 
August II, - He married, first, August 18, 1831, 
Caroline Margaret, third daughter of the late Sir John Rams- 
den, Bart., who died October 6, 1847 ; and, secondly, August 
10, 1850, Joan Frederica, eldest daughter of Mr. Bernard 
Granville, of Wellesbourne Hall, Warwickshire. By his first 
marriage he leaves issue two sons, and by the last an only 
daughter, Adela, born in 1854, The deceased gentleman was 
brother of the present Marquis of Winchester, Admiral Lord 
George Paulet, G.B., Lor d William Paulet (adjutant-general), 


and General Lord Frederick Paulet. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


The Eari and Countess Stanhope have left town for Cheven- 
ing, Kent, for the season. 

The Earl and Cvuuntess Granville entertained a large party 
at dinner on Saturday, including several members of the 
diplomatic corps, at their residence in Bruton-street, Belgrave- 
square. 

Count Andrew Bernstorff, who has been appointed secretary 
to the North German Embassy, arrived at Prussia House on 
Saturday. 

Lady Llanover gave a dance on Friday last week at her 
ladyship’s residence in Great Stanhope-street, Mayfair. The 
balconies were fitted up with seats, the sides being open, and, 
with the apartmentss, were brilliantly lighted. A bank of 
flowers in moss, illuminated with glowworm lamps, was 
arranged at the end of the principal drawing-room, 

The Earl and Countess of Home and the Ladies Home have 
left their residence in Grosvenor-square for the Hirsel, near 
Coldstream, for the season. 

The Earl and Countess of Dartrey and Lady Mary Dawson 
will leave town early in the ensuing month for their seat in 
Ireland, for the season. 

On Friday last week, Mr. Charteris, eldest son of Lord 
Elcho, M.P., while in tae library at his father’s residence in 
St. James’s-place, in examining a pistol accidently shot him- 
self. The bullet passed below his right eye and cheek, and 
lodged in his head. The sad news was immediately sent to 
his father at Wimbledon, and much sympathy and commise- 
ration were expressed for Lord and Lady Elcho, who imme- 
diately quitted the Windmill Cottage for town. Mr. Char- 
teris was in his twenty-sixth year, and was a great favourite. 
Few young men possessed so great'a charm of manner and so 
many accomplishments. He had suffered from ill-health for 
some time. 

The Duke and Duchess of Abercorn and Lady Georgiana 
Hamilton left town on Wednesday to pass a few weeks at 
Leamington Spa. 

The Earl and Countess of Aylesford and family have left 
their residence in Grosvenor-street for Packington Hall, 
Coventry, for the season. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 

The Empress left St. Cloud on Saturday evening for 
Cherbourg, to visit the naval squadron there before it left. 
Her Majesty, who was accompanied by the Mesdlies. d’Albe, 
was received at Cherbourg in the morning with an enthusiasm 
which would be difficult to describe. 

The Grand Duke Vladimir, son of the Emperor of Russia, 
accompanied by a numerous suite, arrived on Saturday in 
Brussels, and was immediately visited by the King and 
Count de Flandre. A grand dinner was given the same even- 
ing in his honour at the palace, at which were present the 
Russian Minister and other dignitaries. On Sunday he 
accompanied the King and Count de Flandre to the opening 
rifle competition of the Civic Guards. 

The Princess of Sayn-Wittgenstein proceeded to Switzer- 
land immediately after the declaration of war. For this lady 
no contest could be more painful. A Frenchwoman, daughter 
of the Duke de Blacas, she is married to a Prussian officer, 
and, whatever may be the issue of hostilities, she will see 
tears flowing all around her. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


‘he marriage between Captain Liddell, of the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, and Miss Walcott, daughter of the late Admiral 
Walcott, M.P., was solemnised at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
on the 12th inst. The ceremony was performed by the Hon. 
and Rev. Robert Liddell, father of the bridegroom, assisted 
by the Rev. W. H. Milman, canon of St. Paul’s. The bride, 
who was attired in a dress of white poult de soie, trimmed 
with rich Brussels lace flounces, a veil of Brussels lace, and 
wreath of orange blossoms, and diamond ornaments, was 
attended to the altar by her sister, Miss Constance Walcott, 
and the following young ladies: The Hon. Miss O’Brien, the 
Hon. Victoria Liddell, Miss Neeld, Miss Gore-Langton, and 
Miss Frederica Liddell. Captain Williamson, 60th Rifles, 
officiated as ‘‘ best man.” After the breakfast, which took 
place at the South Kensington Hotel, Captain and Mrs. 
Liddell left town en route for the Continent. 

On Thursday morning last week the marriage of Miss 
Frances Adams to H. E. Surtees, Esq., took place at St. 
Luke’s Church, Cheltenham. The church was completely 
thronged with spectators, principally ladies, who had taken 
possession of the centre aisles long before the hour fixed for 
the ceremony. The wedding party began to arrive soon after 
half-past ten, and were conducted to the chancel, which, when 
they had assembled, they well-nigh filled, having been con- 
veyed to the church in eight carriages with greys and scarlet- 
jacketed postillions, and about an equal number of private 
carriages, The bridesmaids—nine in number—who all wore 
white grenadine dresses flounced to the waist, with trained 
tunics looped with bouquets of bluebells and heather, having 
wreaths to correspond, and long tulle veils, awaited in the 
western porch the arrival of the bride, who, soon after eleven, 
alighted, wearing an elegant dress of rich white satin, trimmed 
with Honiton lace and fringe, the skirt looped with orange 
blossoms ; wreath of the same flower and lace veil. Leaning 
on her father’s arm she proceeded up the aisle to the chancel, 
followed by Miss Ella Doveton, Miss Fennell, Miss Clarke, 
Miss Rose, Miss Russell, Miss Hoskins, Miss Labalmondiere, 
Miss Frankland, and Miss Prodgers, the young ladies who 
acted as bridesmaids. Mr. and Mrs. Surtees took leave of 
the party early in the afternoon, and set out on their wedding 
tour, directing their course in the first instance for the Lakes. 

A marriage is announced between Mr. Stephen Gore-Lang- 
ton, eldest son of Mr. W. H. P. Gore-Langton, M.P. for West 
Somersetshire, and Miss Mabel Graham Montgomery, daughter 
of Sir Graham Montgomery, Bart., M.P. ; : 

The marriage of Miss Emily Washington Hibbert with Mr. 
William Martin Edmunds, of Worsborough Hall, Yorkshire, 
is fixed to take place on Wednesday, August 3. ; 

The marriage of Lord Dunglas and Miss Grey will take 
place about the middle of next month at Howick Hall, Lord 
and Lady Grey’s seat in Northumberland. 

The marriage of the Earl of Rosse with the Hon. Cassandra 
Hawke, daughter of the late Lord Hawke, will take place 
next month. 

A marriage has been arranged to take place between Mr. 
Greville-Nugent, son of Lord Greville, the junior member for 
Longford, and the daughter of Colonel and Lady Emily 
Hankey. 

A marriage is, we understand, arranged to take place 
between Sir Patrick Keith Murray, Bart., of Ochtertyre, and 
Miss F. Murray, youngest daughter of Anthony Murray, Esq., 
of Dollerie, during the ensuing month. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will of Sir James Clark, Bart., M.D., K.C.B., F.B.S., 
first physician in ordinary to Her Majesty, was proved in the 
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London Court, on the 11th inst., by his son, now Sir John 
Forbes Clark, Bart, the surviving executor. The personalty 
was sworn under 25,0007. The will is brief, and is dated 
June, 14, 1852. Sir James died at his residence, Bagshot-park, 
Surrey, on June 29 last, aged eighty-two. He has left the 
whole of his property, real and personal, to his son absolutely} 

The will of Mr. George William Whistler, of the city of 
New York, in the United States, but late of Brighton, Sussex, 
was proved in London under 100,000/. personalty in England, 
the executors being his relict, Mr. William E. Worthen, and 
his (testator’s) nephew, Mr. William W. Appleton, both of 
New York. The will is dated April 5, 1867, and a codicil 
February 24, 1869. The testator directs that his property 
shall be divided into nine equal parts, and leaves to his wife 
three of such parts, and one-ninth to each of his children ; 
that his children should reside in America until they have 
attained twenty-one, and that his sons receive their education 
at one of the colleges in that country. 

The will of Mr. John Adamthwaite, of Oak-hill, Checkley, 
Staffordshire, was proved in London under 90,0002. personalty, 
the executors and trustees being Mr. William Shepherd Allen, 
of Woodhead Hall, Cheadle, and Mr. William Brownfield, ot 
Barlaston Hall, Stafford. To each he leaves a legacy of 100/. 
(free). The will is dated December 3, 1869, and the testator 
died May 7 last. He leaves to his wife an immediate legacy 
of 500/., with a residence and furniture, and 1,000/. a-year. 
He bequeaths to each of his three daughters a legacy of 
10,000/., and leaves his freehold estates, as particularly 
described in the will, to his three sons, appointing them 
residuary legatees. 


A ladies’ committee, formed in Berlin under the patronage 
of the Crown Princess, have issued an address, in which they 
say : ‘The hereditary enemy of Germany is on the point of once 
more invading ourland. Todestroy our honour and our property, 
our family life and our national existence, is his aim. Ladies 
of Germany, the war before us will be a truly national war. 
The enthusiasm which animated our fathers in 1813 has been 
kindled again. Fathers of families relinquish wives and 
children, the son tears himself away from his mother and 
sister, and the lover from his bride. Whoever can carry a 
weapon follows the standard of his country, ready to enter 
the Lloody strife, with God for King and Fatherland. While 
our armies are taking the field, elated by the consciousness 
of a just cause, it is our duty to prepare for healing the 
wounds inflicted, and for relieving the destitution ever 
attendant upon war.” 

REMARKABLE MARRIAGE.—A novel marriage was lately 
performed before the Mayor of Ravenna, Ohio, after this 
formula: ‘‘Before you, as witnesses, I agree to take 
Catherine Stooel, whom I hold by the right hand, 
and whom I intelligently, religiously, and_ spiritually 
love, to be my companion through life, and to her [ accord 
equal rights, socially, religiously, and politically with myself. 
—Walter Pierce.” ‘‘ Before you, as witnesses, I agree to 
take Walter Pierce, whom I now hold by the hand, and whom 
I intelligently, religiously, and spiritually love, to be my 
companion through life, and 1 agree not to usurp over or 
transcend him in any particular,—Catherine Stooel.” ‘By 
this voluntary and premeditated act, in your presence, we 
declare ourselves religiously, philosophically, and scientifically 
married.—Walter Pierce, Catherine Pierce.’’ These papers 
having been duly filed, his honour completed the contract 
thus entered into by pronouncing the parties husband and 
wife. 

BreacuH oF Promise.—Mr. Brown, who is described as a 
wealthy farmer at Rothwell, in Northamptonshire, was the 
defendant in a breach of promise case tried at the County 
Assizes afew days ago. Mr. Brown had offered marriage to 
a Miss Dainty, a lady twenty-eight years of age, who for a 
short time in 1868 managed his household affairs during the 
temporary absence of a niece who was usually his house- 
keeper. The lady at first objected, as the defendant was 
sixty years of age, but at length consented. Subsequently 
she asked to be released from the engagement, on the ground 
that she was a religious woman and that Mr. Brown was not 
religious. He refused to break off the engagement, however, 
and Miss Dainty was received at the house from time to time 
as his affianced wife. Eventually, as he manifested no inten- 
tion to fulfil his promise, he was written to by the lady’s 
uncle, and the correspondence concluded by a reference to his 
solicitors. The jury gave Miss Dainty 2,000/. 

STARVATION OF A CHILD By ITs Moruer.—Mr. William 
Carter has held an inquest at the Windsor Castle Tavern, 
Carter-street, St. George’s-road, Camberwell, respecting the 
death of Jemima Hollis, aged between three and four months. 
It was stated that the mother of the child was in the habit of 
getting intoxicated and pawning her husband’s furniture and 
everything she could lay her hands upon for drink, The 
child was kept in a filthy condition and irregularly fed, and 
was found by some neighbours nearly starved to death. The 
jury consulted for about a quarter of an hour, and came to 
the conclusion that the deceased had met its death through 
gross neglect, and returned a verdict against the mother of 
manslaughter. The coroner issued his warrant for her com- 
mittal to the next sessions, and she was then committed 
to Horsemonger-lane Gaol. Upon leaving the house the ac- 
cused was followed by some hundreds of persons, amongst 
whom was a large number of children, who groaned at her as 
she was being removed. 

MELANCHOLY ACCIDENT To A LApy AT Ruyxi.—On Friday 
morning a painful feeling was created amongst the visitors at 
Rhyl by the finding of the body of a young lady floating near 
the new pier. It seems that between eight and nine o'clock 
the body was seen floating about the shallows by the owner of 
the bathing machines, and at once removed from the: water. 
Although warm, life had become extinct, and the corpse was 
removed to the Queen’s Hotel to wait acoroner’s inquest. The 
unfortunate young lady was found to be only partially 
dressed, and two somewhat deep cuts were noticeable upon 
the left cheek. The body lay some four hours before it was 
identified, and was ascertained to be that of Miss Francis, of 
highly-respectable connections at Holywell and Rhyl. It 
appears that prior to the discovery of the body a gentleman 
connected with Rhyl, visiting the pier at half-past six o’clock, 
found in the second recess a crinoline, lady’s hat, and a cloak. 
We understand deceased was in excellent spirits on the pre- 
vious evening, conversing cheerfully with her friends, an 
amusing herself with them at the pianoforte. Deceased was 
about twenty years of age, of attractive appearance, an) 


pleasing manners. 

Perhaps the best mode of replying to the difficult question of the 
selection of a sewing machine will be to invite eee to the 
Sewing Machine Depét of Messrs Smith and Co., i se maieicaeer 
Soho-square, where may be seen and yale ind ne nee ale 
treadle machines by the most noted makers. ath nh and Co. sel 
machines at the manufacturers’ prices, and will exchange any 
machine sold by them within one month without charge for use. 
At this depdt a lady can inspect the various machines, and select 


the one best suited for her requirements, 
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Weneral Betws 


HE Jewish Axspuction Case.—This action is settled, 

__each party paying its own costs. Miss Lyons’s future 
residence is not decided. The plaintiff has not pledged him- 
self as to future proceedings. 

Soctan Scrence.—The fourteenth annual congress of the 
National Association for the Promotion of Social Science will 
be held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne from the 21st to the 28th of 
September next. The preparations for it are now in asxtisfac- 
tory state, and a large and important meeting is expected. 

LADIES AND THE War.—A committee of ladies, headed by 
Mdme. Emile Ollivier, has been formed in Paris to collect 
funds in aid for the wounded French soldiers. The ex-Queen 
of Spain has headed the list of Mdme, Calvet-Rogniat with a 
sum of 2,000fr. 


Mrs. Eves, the wife of a gentleman’s gardener, of William- 
street, Woolwich, the mother of the triplets to whom Her 
Majesty presented the gift of 3/., has lost two of her promis- 
ing children by diarrhea. They were named respectively 
Faith, a boy, and Hope, a girl, and the remaining child is a 
girl christened Charity. 

REBELLION IN JAPAN.—Bompay, July 26.— Intelligence has 
been received here by the last China mail that an insurrection 
has broken out at Awa, in Japan. Fourteen hundred persons 
are believed to have been massacred. The Daimio of Awa is 
said to have declared that he will exterminate all the in- 
habitants. 


BruraL Huspanps.— During a recent night persons in Bed- 
ford-street, Hulme, heard cries of ‘‘ Don’t kick me !” coming 
from a house occupied by a married woman named Royle. 
Next morning the woman was found lying in an insensible 
condition in the house. There were several bruises about her 
head and body, and she died in the afternoon, Her husband 
has been taken into custody. 

Disastrous CoLtitrery Expioston.—On Sunday morning, 
intelligence arrived at Swansea that an explosion of fire- 
damp had taken place at Llansamlet, in the Charles Pit, the 
property of Mr. C. H. Smith. The explosion took place the 
previous evening, resulting in the death of nineteen persons, 
and in the injury of five others. The occurrence took place 
about five o’clock in the evening, when there were fifty men 
in the pit. 

Tur Storm.—The storm which had been threatening for 
some days broke over London with terrific severity about 
eight o'clock on Tuesday morning. At half-past eight the 
south-eastern pinnacle of the tower of St. Saviour’s Church, 
Southwark, was struck by the lightning, and fell with a fear- 
ful crash through the roof of the transept. The Ladye Chapel 
escaped. Portions of the pinnacle were scattered to a con- 
siderable distance. Great damage was done by the rain in 
many parts of London. 


_Rossertes AT DweLLinc-wouses.—Another robbery, this 
time in broad daylight, is reported from “wickenham. Mrs. 
Jones, of Southcote Cottage, Richmond-road, with her daughter 
and two servants, left home for a drive at about four o’clock 
in the afternoon. At about half-past five a son of Mrs. 
Jones returned from London, and found the garden gate and 
front door both unlocked. A further examination showed 
that both locks had been picked, and it was afterwards dis- 
covered that a quantity of jewellery had been taken from the 
bedroom of Mrs. Jones, to the value of 501. 

A Barmarp Suow.—If we may believea daily contemporary, 
we are threatened with something worse than a baby show— 
we are to have a Barmaid-shew: The enterprising manager of 
a successful music-hall is, we are told, about to indulge the 
fast young men of London with an exhibition which has 
hitherto been only seen, as it were, in sections. Barmaids, 
dark and fair, in all the exuberance of ringlets and chignons, 
crinoline and millinery, are to be invited to come forth and 
contend for the prize of beauty, in this case represented, 
probably, by so many pounds sterling. 


Louk to Your Weicuts.—Fifty-four South London 
tradesmen were fined at the Surrey Sessions last week. They 
consisted of thirteen chandlers, six costermongers, five each of 
bakers and oilmen, four each of publicans, butchers, and 
cheesemongers, three each of greengrocers and coal dealers, 
two egg and butter dealers, and one each of general dealers, 
marine-store dealers, fishmongers, and ham dealers. The 
total amount of the fines was 68/. 12s. 6d. ‘There were some 
very flagrant cases, and both the nature and number of the 
offences and the amount of fines are above the average. 

THE VoLUNTEER Review.—The review which on Saturday 
brought to a close the annual meeting of the National Rifle 
Association was, as a spectacle, passable, but as showing the 
drill capabilities of the Volunteers it was about as poor a dis- 
play as they ever took part in; still, it drew together a large 
crowd, and the Grand Stand and enclosures were tolerably 
full. Great disappointment was felt, especially by the prize 
winners, that the prizes were not publicly presented as usual ; 
but the dispensing with this ceremony only seemed to have 
the effect of collecting the spectators a couple of hours later. 


TuE Lapies’ Work Socrety.—The Ladies’ Work Society, 
patronised by the Princess of Wales and conducted by Miss 
Emily Faithtull, has sent some excellent specimens of lace, 
wood carving, and oil painting to the International Workmen’s 
Exhibition. The Society for Promoting the Employment of 
Women exhibits samples of fern printing and law engrossing, 
and Mrs. Fleet, of Penge, has sent some illuminations which 
are not to be surpassed for minuteness of detail and delicacy 
of finish, and will fully sustain the reputation she made b 
her illumination of the ‘‘Te Deum,” published in 1868 ‘at th 
Victoria Press, aud dedicated, by permission, to the Queen : 

Stx CHinpreN Burnt To DeEAatu.—Two ses i 
Waterloo-road, not far from the Se WHE en 
occupied by Mr. J. Hill as a furniture warehouse, were 
destroyed by fire on Saturday morning. Mr. and Mrs. Hill 
jumped from a second-floor window (Mrs. Hill with a baby in 
her arms), and were much hurt, but not killed. They told 
the firemen, who had been called, that they had six children 
asleep in the house, and every possible exertion was made to 
Save them, but in vain, and all were burnt. They were 
Esther Hill, aged four years ; Thomas Hill, aged ten years ; 
nae Hill, aged twelve years; John Hill, aged six years F 
“mily Hill, aged eight years; and Jane Hill, aged fourteen 
years. It is not known how the fire was caused. 


aes Denuam Murpers.—The Deaham murder trial oc. 
Dene the whole of Friday at the Aylesbury assizes. The 
neceaeke was indicted in the name of John Jones. It is hardly 
Mond ad ie recapitulate the facts of this shocking case. On 
Mr. Marshall'c 3rd of May, in consequence of the inmates of 
as usual in tt house at Denbam not making their appearance 
window and a ngs an entrance was effected by the 
ing through thor iceman immediately sent for, who, on look- 

rooms, discovered no less than seven bodies 
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dead, and, from the signs and marks about them, apparently 
murdered with revolting cruelty. Of the bodies one was that 
of an old woman, the grandmother ; the others were those of 
her son and his wife, three children, and a young woman, the 
sister of Mr. Marshall. Suspicion having been directed to the 
prisoner, he was arrested at Reading on Tuesday, the 24th of 
May, and when so arrested it was ascertained that he was 
wearing clothes that were identified as having belonged to Mr. 
Marshall, while clothes that were spoken to as having been 
worn by the prisoner were found in Mr. Marshall’s house. 
He was sentenced to death, hisses following him as he was 
removed from the court. 

CRUELTY To A WomAN.—At the Worcester summer assizes, 
before Mr. Justice Mellor, two men named Williams and Cox, 
were tried for a brutal outrage on a woman named Turner. 
It appeared that the prisoners, with a third man who is un- 
known, went in the night to the house where the prosecutrix 
lived, and after many parleys at last shattered in the door 
and windows of the cottage, which was ina lonely spot. All 
three terribly misused the woman repeatedly, after which the 
third man, who is not in custody, proposed to kill her, but 
Cox prevented this. They then quitted the cottage, taking 
two shawls and a Bible, and left the woman nearly dead. 
Cox was sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude, and 
Williams to twenty years, the judge remarking it was the 
most brutal outrage he had ever had to try. 


sotes Anteresting and by. 
They e 


lives in the town of Harmony, 
Chautauqua County, a hus- 
band and wife who have 
not exchanged words for 
twenty-one years. In 1849 
the husband contradicted 
his better half harshly 
before company, and she 
threatened that in default 
of better behaviour she 
would never speak to bim 
again, The husband re- 
plied that he wished for 
nothing better, and his 
wife took him at his word. 
They have continued to live 
together in this taciturn 
fashion ever since, and 
during the long silence 
have had several children, 
Their intercourse is conducted in an indirect manner through 
one of the children, as for instance, by asking a child at table, 
‘© Will your mother have some meat ? ” which is answered in 
the same roundabout fashion, The couple are owners of a 


pretty large farm. 


——— 


Madame Clara Schumann has been elected an Honorary 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm. 


A Lapy Nove.ist on Love AND Marriacu.—In Charlotte 
Bronté’s recently published letters she thus expresses her 
views regarding marriage: ,‘‘ Do not be over-persuaded to 
marry 4 man you can never respect—I do not say love ; be- 
cause I think if you can respect a person before marriage, 
moderate love at least will come after ; and as to intense 
passion I am convinced that is no desirable feeling, In the 
first place, it seldom or never meets with a requital ; and, in 
the second place, if it did the feeling would be only tem- 
porary ; it would iast the hongymoon, and then, perhaps, give 
place to disgust. Certainly this would be the case on the 
man’s part ; and on the woman’s—God help her if she is left 
to love passionately and alone.” 


INTERESTING LADIES’ CELEBRATION.——At the village of Beau- 
vais, on Sunday week, was celebrated a ‘ Woman’s Rights ” 
anniversary, dating from the year of grace 1452, when Charles 
the Bold and his Burgundian followers were defeated in besieging 
the town. The women had assisted the male defenders, and the 
latter becoming beautifully less, the fair sex armed themselves. 
‘A shout is heard, a Burgundian has planted a flag on the ram- 
part, but almost at the same moment is raised a cry of terror. 
The soldier who planted the flag rolls down oa his comra‘les, 
head cleft in two. And by whom? By the prettiest girl of the 
town—Jeanne Laine, who holds the enemy’s flag'in one hand, and 
the hatchet that effected the happiest despatch of the foe in the 
other. Jeanne follows up the blow, re-animates the defenders, 
who charge the Duke and force him to raise the siege. The 
“Maid” received the name of Jeanne ‘‘ Hatchet ”—Jenny of 
the hatchet—and to keep her memory green, Louis XI. granted 
a patent, that every year the young girls of the town should 
carry the flag in procession, and after mass to indulge a little 
in amusements. Beauvais is not only celebrated for its carpets, 
watches, and clocks, but also for its model firesides. 


——_—— tg 

Marriep Lire.—Good counsel from a wife and mother: 
«J will try to make myself and all around me agreeable. It 
will not do to leave a man to himself till he comes to you, to 
take no pains to attract him, to appear before him with a 
long face. Itis not so difficult as you think, dear child, to 
behave to a husband so that he shall remain for ever a hus- 
band. Iam an old woman, but you can still do as you like ; 
a word from you at the right time will not fail of its effect ; 
what need have you to play the part of suffering virtue? The 
tear of a loving girl, says an old book, is like a dew-drop ona 
rose ; but that on the cheek of a wife isa drop of pvison to 
her husband. Try to appear cheerful and contented, and 
your husband will be so; and when you have made him 
happy you will become so in reality. Nothing flatters a man 
so much as the happiness of his wife ; he is always proud o 
himself as being the source of it. As soon as you are cheerful 
you will be lively and alert, and allow do opportunity for 
speaking an agreeable word to pass. Your education, which 
gives you an immense advantage, will greatly assist you, and 
your sensibility will become the noblest gift that nature has 
bestowed on you, when it shows itself in affectionate assiduity, 
and stamps on every action a soft, kind, tender character, 
instead of wasting itself in secret repinings- 

‘CA little girl, of five years, who had been some time afilcted 
with SHE the hip and down the limb to the ankle, and 
in great pain, and quite lame, was, after two or three dressings 
with your Pain Killer, entirely relieved, and continues so up to 
the present time.--W. LANCASTER, 5, Grimshaw-street, Preston, 
Jan., 1870.—To Perry Davis and Son.” 

LADIEs should remember Borwick’s Baking Powder received Two 
Gold Medals for its superiority over all other Baking Powders. 
For making Puddings, Pies, and Tarts. Sold everywhere in 6d. 

nd 1s. boxes, also 1d. packets. 


rhe Merry Hour. 


—___——_—— 


RUE PHILOSOPHY.—A country 
poet, after looking about over life, 
has come to the following rhyming 
conclusion :— 
Oh, I wouldn’t live for ever 

I wouldn’t if I could ; : 
But I needn’t fret about it, 
For I couldn’t if I would. 


Harp To Beat.—Carpets. 


What do opera-singers live on ?— 
Roles. 


When is a butterfly like a kiss ?— 
When it alights on tulips. 


Noricr.—- To any one who can say, 

L— ‘¢ Shoes and socks shock Susan,” with 
“QQ | rapidity and faultless pronunciation, 
“\y \] four times running, a large reward 
&y 1) will be paid. 
~ It is a curious fact, say 
some entomologists, that it 
@= is only the female mosquito 
lik that torments us. An old 
\ bachelor says it is not 


my = 6c cS ” 
—~ at all ‘‘ curious. 
WSS 


CoLour.—A woman 
purchasing some cups 
and saucers, was asked 
T ain’t particular ; any 


— tLe 
what colour she would have.—‘‘ Why, 
colour that won’t show the dirt.” 


A coloured woman in Louisville: asked by the census-taker 
what personal property she possessed, replied— ‘‘ Nothing but 
dese three chillen yere, an’ they ain’t wuth much.” 


‘What a lovely little snowdrop that is,” said a friend, to 
Mark Twain, as a blonde beauty, with flowing tresses, passed 
them on Broadway. ‘‘Asnowdrop! I should say she was a 
hair belle,” said Twain. 


‘You never saw such a happy lot of people as we had here 
yesterday,” said a landlady in Indiana, to a newly-arrived 
guest ; ‘there were thirteen couples of ’em.” “ What thir- 
teen couples just married?” ‘Ob, no, Sir, thirteen couples 
just divorced.” 


A gentleman having employed an April fool’s trick, on the 
first of that month, on a witty belle in town, she sent him the 
following lines :— 

‘‘T pardon, Sir, the trick you play’d me, 
When an April fool you made me ; 
Since one day only I appear 
What you, alas! do all the year.” 


‘If you do not close that window, waiter, I shall die from 
the draught,” said a lady at dinner. ‘* And if you do close it 
T shall die from the heat in this hot weather!” exclaimed a 
stouter fair lady. Then there was a giggle among the diners 
at the dilemma of the waiter, when a bachelor present said, 
“My good fellow, your duty is clear ; close the window and 
kill one lady, and open it again and kill the other lady.” 


You ask me, love, how many times 
I think of you a day; 

I frankly answer only cnce, 
And mean just what Tsay. _ 

You seem perplexed, and somewhat hurt ; 
But wait and hear the rhyme ; 

Pray, how can one do more than once 
What one does all the time ? 


(From Punch). 
METEOROLOGICAL QuERy.—When is the worst weather for 
rats and mice? When it rains cats and dogs. 
TO MISS DOROTHY. 
Female? When I behoid your skirt, 
Draggling behind you in the dirt, 
How pleased and thankful, too, am I 
That I have not your clothes to buy ! 
DINNER A LA Ruse.--A swindler when he forgets to pay 
for it. 
To tue TRApx.—Mrs. Malaprop wishes to know where she 
can procure the ‘‘ Eton and Harrow Match,” and whether it 


is warranted to ignite only on the box. 


—————— 


Hirths, Marriages, and Deaths. 
[These Announcements are SG tiga the uniyorm rate of 2s, Gd. each.) 


BIRTHS. 

On the 23rd instant, at 3, Highbury-crescent West, Highbury, the wife of W. 
Harris, Esq., of a daughter. : 

On the 2ist instant, at Cambridge-gardens, Richmond, Surrey, the wife of G. 
Leslie, Esq., prematurely, of a son, 

On the 23rd instant, at Hornsey-rise, the wife of J. F. Sargeant, Esq., of a 


daughter. 
~ MARRIAGE. 


On the 19th instant, at the parish church, Trowbridge, Wilts, by the Rev. W. 
Martin, curate of St. Stephen’s, Thomas William, eldest son of Mr. J. Hawes, of 
Hampstead-road, to Mary Maria, second daughter of Mr. W. Millington, of 


Trowbridge. 
DEATHS. 


On the 24th instant, at Sisters’ Cottage, Stoke Newington-road, Mr. Edward 
Selby, aged eighty-seven, 

On the 24th instant, Miss Sophia Watson, of 9, Devonshire-terrace, Hyde-park. 

On the 23rd instant, at 155, Maida-vale, the Rey. Sidney Henry Widdrington, 
vicar_of St. Mark’s, Hamilton-terrace, St. J ohn’s-wood, only surviving son of the 
Lee mie a hr Sir David Latimer Tinling Widdrington, K.C.H., aged 
sixty-six. 


HOLLOWAyY’s OINTMENT AND Pitts—ErrecruaL Arod.—In the 
sad time of sickness it is cheering to know that a remedy does 
exist, and that it can be procured at a litt’e cost. Holloway’s 
Ointment and Pills are always useful in relieving pain, in reducing 
inflammations, and regulating disordered action. They never can 
be misapplied. nor can they under any circumstances do mischief. 
They are a blessing to the rich when tormented by indigestion, 
gout, skin diseases, &c., and a precious boon to the poor, when 
struck down by illness. Hojloway’s medicines should be 10 the 
possession of all soldiers, sailors, and emigrants, who will then be 
in a position to ease pain and cure disease when medical assistance 
cannot be obtained. 


: : 1 
‘“‘ Having been cured of rheumatism by the a ps your) Veqetet ' 


Pain Killer, I take pleasure in sending you ; 
5 i va < algia and bowel 
have used it also in cases of colds, coughs, re family Sradicine® 


complaints, &c., and consider it a most 


—Joun NeEason, farmer, Besley, June 3, 1869—To Perry Davis 


_ and Son, London, W. C 
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THE PARLOUR LIBRARY. 


In Sixpenny Volumes, {Covers printed in Colours, each 
Book ranging from 128 to 160 pages, printed on good 
Paper, in easily read Type. 

1. THE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK OF 
TALES. Numerous Superb Illustrations. 

THE BOY’S OWN BOOK OF TALES, 
Numerous Superb Illustrations. 

3. THE SHIP CHANDLER. 

By G. A. Sana. 
4, THE FAMILY CREDIT. 
By Westianp Marston, LL.D. 
5. THE FILIBUSTER, and other Tales. 
By Atnany Fonspianque. 
CRUISE OF THE BLUE JACKET. and 
other Tales. By Lieutenant Wanryerorp, R.N. 
7. UNDISCOVERED CRIMES. 
By ‘‘Warers,” Author of “ Recollections of a 
Police Officer,” &c. 

8 LADY LORME: A Novel. 
By Annie Tuomas. 

9. MUTINY OF THE SATURN, and other 
Sea Tales. By Lieutenant Warnerorp, R.N 

THE FAIR OF EMYVALE. 

By W. Carveron. 

THE PERFIDY OF CAPTAIN SLY- 
BOOTS, and other Tales. By G, A. Sara. 

“GIVE A DOG A BAD NAME, AND 
—.” By Avsany Fonsiangve. 

THE WIFE’S PORTRAIT, 


By WestLaxp Marston. 


to 


12. 


14. MRS. WALDEGRAVE’S WILL, and 
other Tales. By ‘ Warers.” 
15. EXPERIENCES OF A REA DETEC- 


TIVE. By ‘“‘ Warers.” 

THE LATE MR. D--—, and other Tales, 
By G. A. Sara, 

THE BOOK OF MORAL TALES. 


Numerous Ilustraticns. 


THE GIRL’S OWN BOOK OF TALES. 


Numerous Illustrations. 
THE LITTLE RED MAN, and other 
Fairy Tales. Numerous Illustrations. 


THE SILVER ACRE: a Tale. 
By W. Carveton, 


THE DREAM AND THE WAKING, 


By Annix Tuomas. 


THE VALAZY FAMILY. 


By ‘* Waters.” 


TURF CHARACTERS. | 


16. 


Entirely New Edition, enriched with above 500 Descriptive Engravings, extra cloth, gilt side, back, and edges, bevelled 
boards, price 5s., 


The Iilustrated Boy’s Own Treasury. 


Comprising :—I. SCIENCE. {II. DRAWING. III. PAINTING. IV. CONSTRUCTIVE WONDERS, V. RURAL 
ANIMALS. VII. OUTDOOR SPORTS AND INDOOR 


PASTIMES. Forminga complete Kepertory of Home Amusements and Healthful Recreations. 


AFFAIRS. VI. WILD AND DOMESTICATED 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


[Juty 30, 1870. 


in Shilling Volumes, Covers printed in Colours, each 

Book ranging from 256 to 320 pages, printed on good 

Paper, in easily read Type. 

1. LADY GOODCHILD’S FAIRY RING: 
A Collection of Fairy Tales. Superbly Illustrated. 

2. CYNTHIA THOROLD: A Novel. 
By the Author of “* Whitefriars.” 

3. LEONARD HARLOWE; or the Game 
of Life. 

4, BLOW HOT; BLOW COLD: A Love 
Story. By Augustus Mayhew.’ 

5. THE ROUND OF WRONG: A Novel. 
By Edmund About. 

6. RECOLLECTIONS OF AN _ IRISH 
POLICE MAGISTRATE. By Lieut.-Colonel 
H. R. Addison. 


7. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A FRENCH 
DETECTIVE. Edited by Sir C. F. L. Wraxall, 


Bart. 
8. SOMETHING TO LAUGH AT. 


Numerous Grotesque Illustrations. 

9 THE FUNNY FELLOW: a Book for 
the Merry and Wise of all Ages and Climes, 
Hundreds of Comic Illustrations. 

DICK DIMINY THE JOCKEY. 

By J. C. Collins (“Priam”), Author of ‘Sack- 
ville Chase,” &e. 
11. MAKE YOUR GAME. | 
By G. A, Sala. -Illustrated by W. M‘Connel. 

12. THE GREEK BRIGAND ; or the King 
of the Mountains, Ilustrated by Gustave Doré. 
HUNTED TO DEATH: a Tale of Love | 

and Adventure. By W. S. Hayward. 


14. THE CHAIN OF DESTINY: a Novel. 
By Vane St. John. 


ee 


PRIZE MEDALS awarded at the London, 


eee so Common to the vibration of the strings. . . 
aud manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 


“c 


—The Queen, May 15, 1869, 


OZOKERIT (PATENTED). 


Paris, and Amsterdam Internetional Exhibitions, for 
“Improvements and general excellence.” 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Neruersanps InterNatIoNaL Exurnitiox, 1869. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


THE principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte iniprovements are— 


“* This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter- 
. It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 


‘ - . » The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for i i 
So important an mprovement is of the utmost interest to pianists.”—Musical Times, J ies 1, pas Bradations of tone 


“... The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be li 
j SI'S. R ¢ y itself, « an be little doubt that j 
approacacs perfection than any arrangement which has preceded it. . . at it more closel 
by Messrs. Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is bein 
performed. . . . It is long since we have listened to instruments more rick § 


. We were much struck with the Power possesse 


in tone and general brilliancy than these 


WIGMORE STREET, W. 


LILTLE TORRINGTON STREET ; 


15. MEMOIRS OF A LADY-IN-WAIT. 18, 
ING. By Mrs. F. Aylmer. MANUFALTORIES—1 To 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, 

16. WHICH WINS, LOVE OR MONEY? AND 8, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON 
a Novel. . By the Author of “‘ Whitefriars.” 

17. THE REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH AND 
HIS CURACIES. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. TO LADIES 

18, CLEVER JACK; or The Adventures of : 


a Donkey. Numerous Superb Illustrations. 
19. THE NIGHT MAIL. 
By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. 


20. STORM-BEATEN. 
By Robert Buchanan and Charles Gibbon. 


HICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE “COIL” CILIGNON, 33 inches in iengtu and perFEctLy SMOOTH, 558. each 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s, 
SINGLE CURLS, trom 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to length 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION, 


N.B.—This Work is beyond doubt the most useful, amusing, and permanently valuable Boy’s Book ever produced. 


It cannot be surpassed either in richness of illustration or in accuracy of information. 
carefully compiled by the Editors of “ The Family Friend,” with a special view to the enlightenment and entertainment 
of boys, to whom it must prove a most acceptable and valuable present. 


This Day, price 3s. 6d., solidly bound in cloth, bevelled boards, gilt side and back, red edges, illustrited with Hundreds of 
‘ Descriptive Engravings, 


The Boy’s Birthday Book. 


The New Edition of this most agreeable Gift-Book, composed by Mrs. S.C. Haut, Avevustus Mayuew, Witt 
Howitt, Tuomas Minter, Grorce Aveustus Sata, and other well-known writers, illustrated with nearly 100 origina] 
Engravings, is now ready, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt side, back, and edges, bevelled boards, price 3s. 6d. 


“The very best book of the kind extant.” 


This Day, with Hundreds of Engravings, strongly bound, bevelled boards, red edges, price 3s. 6d., 


The Young Housekeeper, 


AS DAUGHTER, WIFE, AND MOTHER. Forming a perfect “‘ Young Woman’s Companion” in all her Social 
Relations ; including Practical Instructions in Plain and Ornamental Needlework, Letter-Writing. Sick-Room 
Management, Dress and Clothing, House Furnishing, Gardening, Etiquette, and every other variety of Household 
Economy;in the Nursery, Kitchen, and Parlour; with copious Notes of the Months, complete History of Domestic 
Manufactures, Moral and Religious Readings in Prose and Poetry, and Four Hundred Golden Rules of Lite, 


piled by the Editor of ‘The Family Friend.” 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


7, KING WILLIAM STREE 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. 


A Price Current Free. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Hight miles of No. 8, 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carrtace Free to any Railway Station or Maret 
Town in Kagland, if to the value of Foity Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


cs MNMHE BELLE of the PAST,” ‘ The 


BELLE of the PRESENT,” “ MORNING,” and 
“EVENING.” <A set of four very beautiful female heads, 
artistically coloured. The set, post free, 4s, 2d.—Address, 
Joun Jerrarp, 172, Fleet-street, London, 


SUPERIOR OVAL MEDALLIONS of 

LANDSCAPES and FIGURES. Set of four, highly 
finished, in colours, for 6s. 2d. in stamps.—Address JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


Now Ready. 


PUBLIC-ScHOOL REFORMS. A few 

suggestions on the MENTAL, MORAL, and PHY- 
SICAL TRAINING of YOUTH, with remarks on “ Barr. 
1NG,” “ ATULETICS,” “Long Hourmays,” &c.« By M. A. B 
Every Parent and Teacher ought to read this pamphlet. 
Price 1s., free by Post, 13 stamps. 


London: L. BOOTH, 307, Regent-street, w. 


LOOK TO YOUR TRETH 
R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


i Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £2 10s, aset.’ These teeth are more natural, comfort- 


ble than any yet produced, and are self. 
cant (ete r King’s-cross and Euston- 


able, 
adhesive.—42, Judd-strect, nea 
quare.—Consultation Free, 


The whole has been most 


STACEY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDOBX, W.C. 
Established 1847, 


EE eee 


ASK YOUR GROCER OR CHEMIST FOR 


GEYELIN’S TAPIOCA BEEF BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, in a dry granular form, for 2d. a pint (in a few minutes) 


Sold in Canisters containing 5 portions, 1s. ; 12 do., 2s. 3d.; 25 do., 4s. 6d. 3 50 do., 8s. 6d.; 


100 do., 16s. Each portion will make a Pint of Soup. 
No Housekeeper should be without it. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSTARD, in $1b, 1s, Od., and 11b. jars 1s. 6d, 


GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 


For Puddings, Custards, and thickening Broths, &c. Tobe had of all Wholesale and Retail Grocers, Chemists, &. 


Sole Manufacturers—GEYELIN & CO., Win and Foreign Produce Merchants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square 
King’s-cross. London W ( 


Com- 


ne 


Wha 


cbt gat 
ea ‘ 


while equally supporting.”—Lady’s Own Paper May 7. 


T, CITY, LONDON, EC, 
VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, Qs. 6d 


Sugars at Market Prices. 


“The perfection of skirts.”—Sovtn London Press, 


THE GREATEST NOVELTIES AND GREATEST COMFORTS 
OF THE AGE ARE STEPHEN DIXON’S 


») NEW PATENT CORK SKIRTS 
NEW CORK CORSETS, AND 
NEW CORK DRESS IMPROVERS 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS :— 
“For Corsets the cork is more yielding then bone or steel, readily adapting itself to the figure, less likely to break 


“The invention seems to us to be not only ingenious but in every way adapted to give comfort, ease, and convenience 
to the wearer of the article made by the process under notice.”—The Draper, April 15. ve 
“A new skirt has been the want for many years; that desideratum is now supplied,”—World of Fas ion, May. 


Manufactured by STEPHEN DIXON & CO., St. Mary’s Place, Nottingaam ; 
And sold by all respectable Wholesale an2 kKetail Drapers. 


{[rcat hOB FOR HOUSEHOLDERS, | LADIES’ BEAUTIFULLY-MADE BOOTS 
Teper can paver. Tne sins Deeb t lest For Promenade or Croquet, 16s. 6d. and 21s. Soft and 
PANY, LIMITED, supply truckloads of Coal DIRECT Dretty House Boots) ok. 6d. 

ROM THE ee: ay cee poe ee Tilustrated Catalogues post free, with notice of convenient 
families at any railway station. By Ordering their Coals arrangements for Country Residenta 

in this way the purchaser secures not only the prorit of 
the Merchant, but also obtains the overweicut, averaging 
l1cwt. to the ton, and is certain to have the Coal Ordered. 
—Prices sent on application at the Chief Office, 115, 
Chancery-lane, or at any of the Offices or Depéts in Lon- =e 


don, Brighton, Dublin, Colchester, or Bury St. Edmunds. | ets Al ped : = 
Pare BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, 


F, A. NEW, Managing Director. | 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
92, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


| “ Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.”—Dr. 
| H. Barker on Right Foods. ‘‘ The infant Prince thrives 


CROQUET TENTS, 
SIM PLE, ELEGANT, STRONG, and ECONOMICAL, | prea as a ples A eet i ae a 
: | “Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. Hassauu, 
At BENJAMIN EDGINGTON'S, | NaenLaeealea Gee Te ese 

2, Dvuxe Srreet, Lonpon Bringer, S.E. Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. Prepared by SAVORY i ree New Bond-street, 
ondon. 


Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warechousemen. 


MUSICAL GYMNASIUM 


FOR LADIES, 
MADAME BRENNER, 
35, BRUTON-STREET, BOND-STREET, W 
SCHOOLS ATTENDED. 


CRICKETING AND ARCHERY 
MARQUEES AND TENTS. 


CLUBS and COMMITTEES should inspect the Stock of 
elegant and useful TENTS at 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON'’S, 


2, Dcxe Srreet, Lonpon Bripee, S8.E. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists free. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and vigouros 
the nerves, a most successful remedy for the attainment 
of local and constitutional strength, and for the cure of 
nervousness, nervous debility, relaxation, and exhaustion 
of the principal functions of life, effecting remarkable 
cures inafew weeks. Pleasant to the taste, free from smell, 
and guaranteed to contain nothing injurious. Sold by the 
Agent, Mr. E, Curaver, 63, Oxford-street, London, in 
boxes at 1ls., or by post free for 12s.; or four boxes in one 
for 33s. or post free for 35s. 


UGS, FLEAS, and all INSECTS 

instantly destroyed by using McDOUGALL'S DIS- 

INFECTING and INSECT SOAP, the best for House- 

hold and Scouring Purposes. Free from Poison. House- 
hold, 6d, ; Scouring, 4d. perlb. Sold everywhere. 

McDOUGALL BROTHERS, London, 11, Arthur-street 
West, E.C. Manchester: Port-street. 


50,000 ready to be ADVANOED by 
the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT L ee 
BUILDING SOCIETY, on FREEHOLD or 2 


A t exceed- 
HOLD PROPERTY, for any period of years no 
ing 15, the mortgage being redeemable by equal Monthly 


instalments. Interest (in addition to a small premium) 
5 per cent. on the balance each year. Apply to 
HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices: 4, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C 
Nors.—More than One Million and a Quarter Poun 
s erling have been advanced upon house property alone. 


ee 4 
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HE MUSICAL ART UNJON.—Under 
the sanction and control of Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council. 

The PRIZES at the approaching Distribution will con- 
sist of valuable PIANOFORTES and other Musical 
Instruments, BOOKS, &c. Tickets, One Shilling each, 
and prospectuses can be had of any of the Agents, or direct 
from the offices, 22, Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C., on 
sending Stamps or Post-office erder to the amount 

N.B.—Liberal Terms to Agents. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application. A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repair of every description of House- 
hoid Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken, 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


ADTES’ and CHILDREN’S WARD 

ROBES, Table and Bed Linen PURCHASED to 

any amount.—Miss PATTERSON, 30, Park-strect, 

Camden-town, N.W., and 8, King-street, Porsman-square, 
W. (Estaptr uEp 16 Years.) 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS 
NOTICE TO COMMITTEES. — Upon 


application to the undersigned, Plans and Prices for 
the HIRE of elegant and commodious TENTS are for 
warded free of charge. 
All letters should be addressed to 
2, DUKE STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 8... 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


BENJAMIN EDSINGTON. 


HE GOVERNESSE®Y’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com- 
panions, Tutors, and Professors. School property trans- 
ferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, and 
Germany. 


REAL SEA BATH in your own Room, 
by dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary 
water. Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By 
taking a daily bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the 
luxury and the benefits ofa course of sea-bathing, minus 
the inconvenience of absence from home, and are adopting 
the surest means of giving tone to your constitution. Sold 
in Bags and Boxes by all Chemistsand Druggists. Beware 
of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 

system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 

and prevents cold. <A daily bath prepared with this Salt 

is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, 

Sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of 

t he joints, &c. Sold in Bags and Boxes by Chemists, 
Druggists, &c. Beware of imitations. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 

any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the fnll value paid in cash, by {addressing Mr or Mrs, 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., Londen, W- 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 
Kstablished 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 


ki nds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 


Ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


—— 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities. by Mr. and Mrs, 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-strect, Manchestev-2q., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
cherter-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
Connexion with any small shops. 


— 


EFL-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 

FURS —in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820, ‘Terms Ready Money. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
Value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
Street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
Parcels, Hstablished 1820. 


LEFr OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 
and their Only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
es and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 

ondon, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
Re toeese Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 
No Connexion with any other House of the same kind. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


FE. & R. GARROULD 


Respectfully announce their : 


A NeN* Ufsei“SsAe LE, 


Which, in consequence of necessary 


EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS OF PREMISES, 


Includes, in addition to all 


SURPLUS SUMMER GOODS, 


The Whole of their 


GEHENEHRAL STOCK. 


Also several LARGE LOTS of 


BLACK and COLOURED SILKS, DRESSES, &c. 
(NEW GOODS), 


Recently and very advantageously Purchased. 


The REDUCTION in PRICE is UNUSUALLY LARGE, in order to effect a SPEEDY 
CLEARANCE, as the Alterations must commence at once. 


3B. a OOpcEw a CrA:jke ke O Uris, 
150, 152, 154, 156 & 158, EDGWARE ROAD; 


AND 


57 & 58, QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W. 


AN’S 


(} 
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Is prepared from RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,009). of People, and is unequalled ‘for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


and Invalids. 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKES?TER, M.D., F.R.S. ; ; 
‘Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and T regard his preparation of Messrs, COLMAN’s as superior to 
anything of the kind now before the public. ’ 


SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 


“‘T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food.” 
Sold by Family Grocers, &c., in 1lb., lb., & 4 1b. Packets. 
LONDON. 


J, AND Jd. OO LM AN; 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent Noiseness WHEEtS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be cngiged, on Modzrate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM Pt. 
Alsoa good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sase or 
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diet Gag ou Oo Aer: 
Sewing, Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manutacturers, 
PAISLEY. 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
Excellence of Qualily. 


Messrs. J. & P. COATS confidently recommend their 200 yds. 
Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all Nos.), and their 400 yas. 
Machine Reels, as being unequalled by any Cotton in the Market, and 
suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch. 


Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work, 
may also be had by those who prefer them. ; 
Tatting or Crochet Cotton, of a Superior Quality, in Hank or in Reels, 


AGENTS: 
Wa. Guitmour, 45, Cannon-street, | Watrer Gow, 20, Spring-gardens, 
London. Manchester. 


Ernest GoupcHaux, 60, Boulevard de 


J. F. Hurron & Co.,, The Temple, 
Sebastopol, Paris, 


Dale-street, Liverpool. 


FIELD’S 
SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


ELECTRO TABLE FORKS and SPOONS, 19s. 62 


DESSERT ditto, 13s, TEA SPOONS, 7s. 6d. fer 
dozen. 


TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, from 30s. 


SIDE DISHES and COVERS (forming 8 dishes 
from 84s. the Set. 


CAKE, BREAD, or CARD BASKETS, from 10s. 6d 
Trapors, from 8s. 6d. 


FISH CARVERS and FORKS, frcm 16s. 

FISH KNIVES, from 358. per dozen, in Maho. 
gany Box. 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, from 37s. 6d. {per 
doz., in Mahogany Box. 

CRUET FRAMES, from7 6d. 

DISH COVERS, from 51. the Set. 

BISCUIT BOXES, from 10s. 6d. 

BALANCE IVORY HANDLE DINNER KNIVES 
(best Stee)), 10s. 6d. per doz. 

Quality Guaranteed. 


28, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


JEAUTIFUL TATTING, made by Poor 
Gentlewomen, Four Yards for 18 Stamps. Patterns 
sent. Also POINT LACE, EMBROIDERY, GUIPURE 
DART, IRISH CROCHET, &c. Orders carnestly solicited 
—Address Mrs. Greex, 8, Park-place West, Gloucester- 
gate, N.W. 


OALS —A HINT to PURCHASERS. 
—Do not be sure you know what Price you are paying 
for your Coals, unless you are certain you get 20 cwt. t 
the Ton and the Quality you order. The Weight and 
Quality of all Coals sold by the JOINT STOCK COAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED, aie Guaranteed. Order at the 
Chief Office, 115, Chancery-lane, or at any of the Offices or 
Depéts in London, Brighton, Dublin, Colchester, or Bury 
St. Edmunds. Truck-loads sent to any station at Whole- 
sale Prices. 


Why use KAYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS? 

1, Because they are the best Family Medicine. 

2. Because they are safe and certain in action for both 
sexes. 

2, Because they are the cheapest and most effective 
medicine yet invented. 

4, Because they are equally efficacious in curing and pre- 
venting disease. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d,, and 4s. 6d. per box. 


PERFECTLY PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
NERO aS OXIDE GAS.— 


3y the use of this, the most sinple, speedy, and suc- 
cessfulagent, after an experience of upwards of 1,500 cases, 
Mr, B. L. MOSELY, the Dentist, guarantees entire immu- 
nity trom pain in every operation pertaining to Dental 
Surgery, and successful painless :daptation of Artificial 
Teeth. The daily experience of hospital and extensive 
private practice demonstrates that, unlike any other 
anzesthetic, the Nitrous Oxide Gas is innocuous and even 
pleasant, while want of success is simply impossible. For 
confirmation of this vide ‘ Lancet,” ‘‘ British Medical 
Journal” of 15th inst., and opinions of leading members 
of the faculty. In the use of Mr. B. L. Mosely’s Painless 
Artificial Teeth, the following results may be confidently 
relied on, All loose teeth are permanently fastened, and 
the artificial teeth as firm in the mouth as the natural. 
Such entire comfort, combined with a fit so perfect, is 
secured by this specialité, that the wearer, so far from 
being inconvenienced by his artificial teeth, is actually 
uncomfortable without them. In appearance and in use, 
both for eating and speaking, they are precisely the same 
as one’s own natural teeth—there is no difference what- 
ever. The ‘‘Times,” March 6th, says, ‘So good an imita- 
tion comes next to the original.” Teeth, from 5s. ; sets, 
from 5 guineas. Consultation and every information free 
Established 1820. — At only addresses, $12, REGENT- 
STREET (facing the Polytechnic); 23, MOORGATE. 
STREET, E.C. (opposite the Star Insurance Office). 


PURE AERATED WATERS, 


Ellis’s Ruthin Soda 
Water, 
E£llis’s Ruthin Potass 

Water. | 
n Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer 
}_Water. — 

Ellis’s RuthinLemon- 
= ade, 
Ellis’s Lithia Water. 
Ellis’s Lithia ard 
Potass Vater 

FOR GOUT—the last named is a splendid remedy 
EVERY CORK IS BRANDED “Rh. ELLIS and 
SON, RUTHIN,” and every lubel bears their trade 
mark, without which none is genuine. Sold by 
Chemists, Hotel Keepers, Confectioners, and whole- 
sale only from R. Enis and Soy, Ruthin, North 
Wales. 


London Agents: W. BEST & SONS, HENRIETTA- 
STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 


RUPTURES,—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention n the curative treatment 
of TERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOU-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, any 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches beiow 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s, 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITH 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT + 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


HE material of which these are made is 

recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giviré 
efficient and permanent support in all cases of WEAKB- 
NE3S and welling of the PEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. 1t is porous, light in tex*‘ure, and ees 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinar) stocking ’ 
4s, 6d, 75. Gd., 10s., and 16s. each, Postage, 64. 


> + don. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer 228 Piccadilly, Loneer 
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Gosnnr and DRESSES made up 


and Trimmed in the most chaste and fashionable 
styles in 


Rich Silk, from ...........5 £210 0 
Satins, from 402i2.$shs000 218 6 
Velvet, from......cccesestes 410 0 
Velveteen, from ............ 110 
Japanese Silk, from ........ 110 0 
Tinted Alpaca, from........ 012 9 
French Muslin, from ...... 0 611 
Cambrics and Pequés, from 0 411 
Lusterines, from..........65 010 9 
Serges; from. ccs ee.s tere 015 6 


We guarantee to show one of the largest Stocks in the 
Trade, and purchasers may save from 10 to 25 per cent. in 
price, 

HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


HEAP FANCY DRESSES. 
Clearance Lots from Manufacturers 
(Before Stock-taking). 

Washing Alpacas, 

Llamas. 

Tinted Alpacas. 

White Grounds. 

Marl Camletts. 

Wool Grenadines. 

Barege Mohairs. 

Cambrics. 

Pequés. 

Silk Reps. 

Wool Reps, &c. 

Send for patterns, post free. 

HENRY GLAVE, 


FANCY DRESS WAREHOUSE, 
634 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


OURNING DEPARTMENT. 
Ladies in Mourning, 
or those who wear Black Dresses, 
should go to 
HENRY GLAVE’S 
CHEAP MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C., 
And ask for 
Black Baratheas, at 63d. a-yard, or 
Black Canton Crape Cloth, at 83d. ; 
or a Pattern, full width, will be given 
or sent free by post. 
The cheapness will surprise you. 


OUSEHOLD LINEN 


DEPARTMENT. 
Sheetings. 
Table Cloths. 
Glass Cloths, 
Counterpanes, 
Quilts. 
Long Cloths. 
Flannels, 
Blankets. 
Musiins. 
Muslin Curtains, 
Cambrics, &c. 
Wo hold one of the largest Stocks in the Trade, and 
charge the smallest advance on Manufacturers’ Prices. 
Patterns of any Goods sent post free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DRAPER, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


THE ROYAL MATERNITY 
CHARITY, 

Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
President—His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T., 
Tnstituted 1757 for delivering Poor Married Women at 
their own Habitationss, 


Greatly needs ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIBERS. 


A pamphlet, with a brief description of the Charity, its 
object and advantages, will be gladly forwarded on applica- 
tion. 

Subscriptions and Donations are respectfully and ear- 
nestly solicted. 

Bankers—Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 
Lombard-street. 


JOHN SEABROOK, Secretary. 
Office, 31, Finsbury-square. 


IT IS DESERVEDLY PRONOUNCED 


THE MOST CERTAIN 
REMEDY. 


McMASTER’S 
UNIVERSAL 


HAIR RESTORE, 


Fragrant, Simple, and 
Stainless, 
Restores the Hair to a luxuriant 
growth, and effectually re- 
stores the colour. 


Sold by all Chemists and Per- 
fumers, in Bottles, 3s. each. 


WEDDING PARTIES. 
MARQUEES for the BREAKFAST and 


DANCING, beautifully fitted up, let on hire at 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON'S, 
2, Duxe-strEEt, Lonpoy-sriner, S.E. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


SUMMER EVENING PARTIES. 


[HE most elegant arrangements can be 
made with MARQUEES and TENTS from 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 
2, Duxe-streEt, Lonpoy-prince, S.E. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


‘OOKERY for LADIES —aye, and 
Gentlemen too.— The POCKET KITCHENER. — 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 
tied in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
numerous servicesit is as ecient as a kitchen fire. No 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, in 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—n> 
annoyance, no trouble—alro prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
Chocolate. 

In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs, 
vegetables, &c., &¢.5 stew ci fry kidney, frog, steak, 
sausage, chop, bacon, gg, fish, &c. The Little Cuisine is 
available in the open fields, te railway carriage, on tour, 

or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study, 
mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din. 
he cost of about three farthings. Price 
duplex, 75. 9d. ; of the Patenteo, T. G. 
Lamp Depét, 11, Oxford-street, 
eipt of three stamps extra, 


excursion, 
boudoir, or 
ner prepared at t 
4s. 9d., 68. 9d. 5 
POTTER, the Stella 
ondon. Sent anywhere on tec 


new Invention, which is 
paramount im 
principle. 


THE LADY’S 


OWN PAPER. 


[Juty 30, 1870. 


a1 


LOCK-STITCH F,CONOMY IN MOURNING, and the 


The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch 


beirg to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination of excelle 
The result has 


anc mechanical skill could devise. 
ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchase 


Price £5 complete, 


Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 


nce which experience, 


been highly successful, the “ROYAL 
te 


with all Extras, 


THOMAS BRA 
- 63, FLEET STR 


CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; 


DFORD & C 


Os 
EET, LONDON. 


3 AND DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 


General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


POLLACK, SCHMIDT, & COMPANY 


Beg to announce that they have added to their numerous Establishments, on both sides the Atlantic, 


another DEPOT of 


their celebrated 


“LA SILENCIEUSE,” 


REGENT 


2:1 0, 


eRe rahe Do Wi. 


MACHINE in the market, provided with a New 


HOOK AND NEEDLE-GUARD, 


Which prevents breakage of thread and needle, and hook and bobbin from being scratched. This 


patented in all European countries and the United States of America, is of 
portance, and renders it superior to all other Sewing Machines on the Rotating Hook 


“GERMANIA” PATENT LOCK-STITCH HAND SEWING MACHINE. 
GREATLY IMPROVED SHUTTLE MACHINES, FOR WORKSHOPS. 


INST 


PRICES FROM £5 UPWARDS. 
RUCTIONS 


GRATIS. ‘ 


Prospectuses and Samples sent free by post. 


TAMAR 


INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 
and specific Cure of 


CONSTIPATION AND | 


SUCIL 


TS CONSEQUENCES, 


AS 


CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAMMORRHOIDS, &c. 
TAMAR (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 


irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to a 


and particularly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement. 


by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably 


Il persons of weak or nervous temperament, 
It is recommended 
Drs. Bertin and Tarpiev, who prescribe it 


constantly for the above complaints, and with the most marked suecess. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PA RIS; 


And Sold by Messrs. BAncLAy & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Box (stamped); by post 2s. 7d. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


ay je “|p i 
‘ati: - > \ j Hi 11 
J = =a == — = HY 1 oz 
invite an early inspection of this sole really SILENT LOCK-STITCH FAMILY SEWING 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR,” 


CHA 


PMAN’S 


A FALSE NAME, 


Are sometimes unscrupulously 


substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


hich is prepared solely from Maize— 
Indian Corn. 


—_————— 


PATENT 


Entire W 


Highly recommended by the fa 


digested food for infants, children, and invalids. 


1eat Flour 


culty as the most nutritious and easily 
Its richness in phosphates 


makes it invaluable during teething; it is a singularly digestive and nourishing 
food for children, and is an excellent diet for invalids, being retained in the 
stomach when Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and similar articles are rejected. 


From the © Lancet,” 2nd April, 1870. ; 
We hope it will take the place of the purely starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of children and 


adultes ryom Professor ATTFIELD, F.C.S., Professo 
Society of Great 


r of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaccutical 
Britain, Ge. 


Its richness in gluten or flesh-forming material, and earthy phosphates, or bone and teeth-forming substance, 


show it to be a very valuable food, especially for children. 


Tt is incomparably superior to Arrowroot, Corn-flour, 


and other forms of starch, which contribute but little to the formation of bone or muscle. 


Retail of Family Grocers and Oise a 
Wholesale of the 


&c., in 3d., 6d., & 1s, packets, & 3s. Tins, 
Sole Proprietors. 


io Jones & Ca., 


Inventors and Patentees of 


tarch. LONDON, 


Material varied in texture by the Manufacturer fo 
all seasons of the year. 


ONLY ONE GUINEA AND A HALF THE DRESS. 


The numerous testimonials which Messrs. JAY have re- 
ceived of the durability in wear and colour of the JANUS 
CORD, induce them to recommend and offer it as the very 
best article ever manufactured for Mourning at so cheap a 
price.—JAY’S, 

Tur LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, 251, REGENT-STREET. 


ILKS.—Important to Lapies.—Rich 
Satin-faced Brocades in Spots and small objects, ali 
chaste and elegant tints, and very rich in quality, at 3s. 64d. 
per yard. Paris price to-day, 7fr. Also, same delivery, 
Richest Japanese Silks at 2s. 6}d.; warranted for wear 
These two lots will be soon cleared off. Patterns sent. 


HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSK, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


Au THE NEW DRESSES, at 8s. 9d., 
10s. 9d., 12s. 9d., and 16s. 9d., including FRENCH 
POPLINES of soft wool, Alpacas and Mixtures of Silk, 
plain and figured in brilliant and durable colours, not to 
be equalled. Patterns sent. 


HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


RENCH MERINOS— WIDEST! 
FINEST! BEST! at 2s. the Yard. Colours just 
opened are Violet, Blue, Lavender, Mauve, Slate, Drab, 
Pink, Maize, Green, White, and Black. Patterns sent, 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s. 6d., 
31s. 6d., 40s.,and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s. 64d. per yard. Richest Black 
Moirés, yard wide, 10s. 9d. per Yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


BY ISOBEL. 
Fscp. 8vo, cloth, with Illustration, price 1s. 6d., 
AYS at MILLGATE: Lame 
JOHNNIE’S ifOLIDAY. 


** A charmingly-told story for children, by a writer who 
has evidently had much to do with them, andas thoroughly 
understands as she heartily sympathises with their wants.” 
—Lady’s Own Paper. 


“A Scottish story of a little cripple, Lame Johnnie 
forcibly and pathetically told.”—Publishers’ Circular. 


or, 


Uniform with the above in size and price, 


HE LOST CHILDREN ; or, a Night’s 
ADVENTURE. Bj H. W. Nicuotsoy. 


Nearly ready, unifcrm with the above in size and price, 


yiEtws ERRAND);; or, Saved to Save. 
By Exma Lesuir. 


London: E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., and all Booksellers. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


FOUND AT EVENTIDE. The True 


Story of a Young Village Infidel. By the Rev. 
Cuartes B, Taylor, u.a., Author of “ Memorials of 
the English Martyrs,” “The Bar or fron,” ete. En- 
gravings. Royal 1émo. 1s. boards; 1s. 6d. extra 
boards. 


ALICE BENSON’S TRIALS. 


Engravings. Small Royal. 
edges. 


KARDOO: THE HINDOO ORPHAN. 


By a Zenana Missionary. Engravings. Royal 16mo. 
Is. 6d. boards ; 2s. extra boards, gilt edges. 


LITTLE BEN HADDEN, OR, 
RIGHT WHATEVER COMES OF IT, 
G. Kingston, 
beards. 


ROMANCE OF MODERN MISSIONS: 
A HOME IN THE LAND OF SNOWS, and othe 
Sketches of Missionary Life. By Miss Brigutwer.t. 
Engravings. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. boards. 


With 


Is. 6d. extra boards, gilt 


DO 
By W. H. 
Engravings. 2s, boards ; 2s. 6d. extra 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 55, Paternoster-row, and 


164, St. Paul’s-churchyard, Brighton: 31, Western 
road, 

Soe E. 

h A New and Superior Fluid, 


For Removing Grease, Paint, &c., 
From Dress, Drapery, Gloves, &c. 
Sold by the Principal Chemists. Perfumers, &c., 
In Dottles, at Gd., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 
N B.-~Sapine IS CERTIFIED FREE FROM ALL PETROLEUMS. 


TIRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, rick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; and where a2 
aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are ubject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
never be without them, as many dangerous symptoms wil 
be entirely carried off by their use. 

For FEMALES, these Pillsare truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, net- 
yous affections, blotches, pimples, 2nd sallowness of the 
skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com 
plexion. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. od 
per box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


LADIES. 


The experience of more than 100 years h 
the character of 


DR. JOHN HOOPER’S FEMALE PILLS 


as a safe, efficacious, and truly invaluable Medicine 
Beware of deleterious counterfeits. The genuine Pils 
bear the name of Dr. JOHN HOOPER, and may 
ON ROLE. & SONS, FARRINGDON-ETREET}; 
Epwithi? SancER; BUTLFR & CrisrE; and THomPs0's 
y ‘And Retail of all Chemists and Druggists. 


as established 
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